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> DONT LET THEM GET YOU DOWN 


By Marc Brandel 


Babies and Typewriters Mix 
u Why Have a Single Viewpoint ? 











ONEY TALKS. Money is like a man: the tighter it gets, the louder it 

talks. It is the main prop in propaganda. Offer us Americans easy 
money and you've got our attention. So I thought I'd try it for the heading of 
this advertisement. Those gals around the goofy guy. by the way. are Powers 
blondes. Notice that, like the other boys in my business, I'm not a piker. 
Millions—for beginners! 

Nuts! You and I know that the best way to become an author is not to 
dream about spending but to learn something about authorship. The scribes 
who come to us for help and take the advice offered and land on the literary 
payroll don’t talk about getting rich when they submit their work. Your talent 
may be the kind to take you. to Hollywood and it may not: forget Hollywood: 
concentrate on getting into print, and if you're not succeeding at that, seek 
help, competent. help. 

And this brings me to my main theme: don’t try to succeed first and learn 
how afterwards. Most unsold writers try this and they are all hopped. They 
seek an agent to sell them when they should seek a good critic to teach them 
and prepare them for selling. They don’t know that agents make their living 
from pros not amateurs. If they charge fees for helping amateurs, they are 
acting as critics and teachers and not as agents. So—if you haven't sold, or 
are in trouble, seek a critic, and a good one, one who has for years special- 
ized in criticism, has time for it, gives it his personal attention—in a word, 
the Uzzells. 

Drop us a card or write a letter asking for our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which discusses agents and critics and contains advice from noted story 
writers and novelists we have helped. It is free and will be sent by return 
mail. A manuscript criticism costs $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 for a 
collaborative criticism with replotting if necessary. These fees cover single 
manuscripts, fact or fiction, not exceeding 5,000 words; for additional words 
a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative Technique” for story writers is $3, and 
our “Technique of the Novel” for novelists, a new book, is $3.50, either or both 
sent by return mail on order. 

If you want to sell, see Uzzell! 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER *« OKLAHOMA 


\ 
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5 $1250 Juvenile Book Prize 


Sir: 
| THE JULIA ELLSWORTH FORD FOUN- 
DATION was established in 1934 by Mrs. Julia 
PEllsworth Ford, well-known writer of children’s 
) books and plays, for the encouragement of better 
P literature for children. Mrs. Ford believes that 
)no other single influence outweighs books in their 
contribution to a child’s development, The Foun- 
Mdation bearing her name sponsors the award of 
cash prize to the author of a book manuscript, 
written for children, that is selected by a board 
pf judges as a distinguished contribution to cur- 
mt literature for children. After the award, 
D Julian Messner, Inc., acts as publisher and dis- 
Wtributor of the prize winning book. 
| The judges this year include Miss Ellen Lewis 
P Buell, children’s book review editor of the New 
‘ York Times; Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, chil- 
Pdren’s book review editor of the New York 
SHerald Tribune; Miss Margaret Scoggin, libra- 
Mian at the Nathan Straus Branch of the New 
"York Public Library. 
© Last year’s award went to Irwin Shapiro for 
P"Joe Magarac and His U.S.A. Citizen Papers” 
| {illustrated by James Daugherty, to be published 
this year). 
$900 is outright and $750 against royalties. 
© Closing date for receipt of manuscripts is April 
15, 1948. 
For full details and entry blanks write to The 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation Contest, c/o 
Juuian Messner, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Radio Syndicate 
P Sir: 

It may be of interest to your readers to learn 
that we are in the market for quarter hour and 
phalf hour radio scripts of all kinds suitable for 
family listening and for little theatre group 
broadcasts. 

Reports are made within a month and pay- 
Ment is made on a royalty basis. 

4 BARBARA ALLEN, 
Program Material Service, 
545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
00 the year. 


This year we offer $1,250, of which. 


ol. 28, No. 4. Entered as second class matter, 


The "Plot" 


that always works! 


It’s the “plot” to make 

your story look good toa 
Reader — good paper, good typing, a slick 
professional look that says “Buy me.” 

A plot like this is a natural when it’s 
built around Eaton’s Corrasable Bond — 
the magic paper that érases without a 
trace. Its special patented surface lets 
mistakes (even sentences long) disappear 
at the mere flick of a pencil eraser. And 
even an eagle-eyed Editor can’t tell from 
the clean, sharp re-typing that your fin- 
ger ever slipped. 

Stop in at your stationer’s and ask him 
for a demonstration. He’ll be glad toshow 
you. Or send a dime and this coupon for 
your own sample of the “author’s bond” 
— Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. W,Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





State 





a ee 


April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. mises 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, yet practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each plan 
runs about 350 000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write fer particulars 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd. | Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Pro writers need pro typing. Your mss. deserves the 
professional look that may mean the difference be- 
tween sale and rejection by the editor. Original and 
free carbon mailed flat with your mss. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Only fifteen cents per page. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 








SUCCESSFUL TEACHER FOR 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR MS. 
Through my 5 writers’ books; my Writers’ 
Colony in N. H.; my Chicago classes and my 
personal coaching by mail, I have developed 
many successful writers. My books on p. 79 
may be ordered through W.D. or direct. 
213114 Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Ilinois 











SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying end of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said'') 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x9/." pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order, U. S. Poss., $4.80 money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U.S. $), money order Foreign, $5.00 (U.S. $), money 
_— or N. Y. check, Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 








TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs; no sym 





by nell. 







bols; no pennies uses ABC’s. =~ 4 = learn; easy 
Su wisinaty 


te and 
low cost, 100,00 jught ding 3 an 
Civil Seevice. bag a a0 ox free booklet. speedwriting. “Dep 6703. 8,55 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





True Crime Writers’ Guild 
Sir: 

I am very happy to announce that the Pulp 
Writers’ Section of the Authors League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., now has two craft groups for True 
Crime Writers, These groups, one on the East 
Coast and one in the West, are now functioning 
and will welcome hearing from True Crime 
Writers in all parts of the country. 

Regular meetings are being held to discuss 
various problems which prevail in this field. To 
help in this program, True Crime Writers are 
urged to get in touch with either committee im- 
mediately. If there are any other parts of the 
country with a wide concentration of True Crime 
Writers, another committee may be formed, 

For full information and announcement of 
forthcoming meetings, write to one of the fol- 
lowing: 

Charles Boswell, 

Pulp Writers’ Section 

The Author’s League of America, Inc. 

6 East 39th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Edward S. Sullivan 

Pulp Writers’ Section 

The Author’s League of America, Inc. 

1655 North Cherokee Avenue 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Pau.tinE Buioom, Chairman, 
Pulp Writers’ Section, 
Authors’ League of America. 



























“Fore Footing” 
Sir: 

Having tried both the writing and the cowboy 
games I was filled with a sense of superiority 
when I saw the word “four footing’’ in Rodeo 
Slanguage (January W.D.). 

Now, in Southwestern circles that is “fore 
footing,” i. e., catching the fore feet only. Catch- 
ing “aft” is an entirely different process called 
“heeling.” ‘Four footing,” however, could be 
the act performed by rodeo trick ropers in catch- 
ing all four feet of a running horse, but this is 
for exhibition only — not practical in the cow 
country. PauL PATTERSON, 

Crane, Texas. 


























In the Bag 
Sir: , 

Orchids to WrITER’s Dicest and to the Will 
Herman School of Writing. 

My first attempt at writing anything was 
jingles for a radio program all “for free.” Some- 
one. suggested I write greeting card verses and 
mentioned WritTER’s Dicest for manufacturers’ 
addresses. My verses lacked “oomph” and 
wouldn’t sell. 

My first piece under Mr. Herman’s instruction 
went out in August, 1947. A month later I had 
a check. Just sold my sixth piece. No one will 
ever understand my jubilance. Thanks to you 
both. Rutu Ursais, 

2600 Geary Blvd., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Excellent Idea 
Sir: 

In recent months there has been a running 
commentary in your letter columns regarding 
rates, method of payment and the low cunning 
of certain business magazine publishers and edi- 
tors. Granted that most business magazines are 


_ reasonably ethical and fair to editorial contribu- 


tors, the fact remains, an increasing number 
consider business magazine writers a soft touch. 

What is unusual is that trade press writers 
have not been organized to combat such con- 
ditions. 

That need is now being met by the Associated 
Business Writers of America, an association of 
full-time, strictly professional writers in the busi- 
ness magazine field. 

It might be well for those editors and pub- 
lishers who’ve been getting a free ride at the 
expense of long-suffering business writers to take 
notice of this fact. Just as a credit association 
keeps commercial houses informed concerning 
deadbeats, sharpies and chiselers, so too will the 
ABWA pass along pertinent editorial practices 
to its members. Members will know about rates; 
methods of payment, snide practices on a given 
magazine before they send in their articles and 
not after that magazine is into them for any- 
where from one to half a dozen stories. The 
moment a chiseling stunt is tried on a single 
member, the word will go out to every member 
in the country, The steady flow of worthwhile 
manuscripts will dry up to a trickle—as far as 
the professionals in the country are concerned. 
And every trade paper editor dry behind the ears 
knows that the bulk of publishable copy comes 
from professionals, with amateurs and semi-pros 
filling out. 

As it is now ABWA has knowledge of certain 
chiseling publishers who advertise one rate, pay 
another, secure in the knowledge that they can 
publish indefinitely because not enough writers 
are posted on this practice. Each writer finds 
out the hard way. 

We expect to ventilate such matters as (a) 
advertising one rate of pay, paying another; 
(b) stating pay on acceptance, paying on publi- 
cation or much later; (c) soliciting queries from 
writers, but turning such leads over to staff writ- 
ers (apparently each editor using this dodge 
thinks he is original, and that old-timers aren’t 
wise); (d) loading up files with mss. way be- 
yond ability to publish “just on the chance,” 
dog-earing articles keeping them out of circulation 
and competitors hands and then (e) returning 
after subject matter is dated, and at a total loss 
to the writer, and, believe it or not, (f) publish- 
ing, but not paying. 

All of the above are common practices—and 
not exceptions as claimed by apologists for such 
practices — as revealed by comparing members’ 
experiences. 

Going it alone each business writer has to 
find out who the scamps and sharpies are the 


Marcu, 1948 





TO PEOPLE 
Who Want To Write 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene im_ recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard a 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


Sells 95 Stories 
and Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated, especially since I finished 
my N.LA. training some time ago, 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.’’—Darrell 
a PO Box 279, Friendship, 


ew York. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 

Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 

recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. The Writing 
Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your latent 
ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified to take 
the famous N. I. A. course based on the practical training 
given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of hen. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, 
you are reg guided by experi- 
enced writers. ou ‘“‘cover”’ actual 
assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. It is really fascinating 
work. Each week you see new prog- 
ress. In a matter of months you can 
acquire the coveted ‘“‘professional’’ 
touch. Then you’re ready for mar- 
ket with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 





VETERANS: 


THIS 
COURSE 
APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. fake the first move 
toward the most enjoyable anc profit- 
able occupation—writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 

N. Y. (Founded 1925) 














omeseee Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit as promised in Writer 
Digest, March. 


Mr. 
Mrs. eipsieniedeiin ieee 
Miss 


Address 


( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of be 4 
(All corr d fid: jal. No sal will call on you.) 7-' 








Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 































































WriITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St. New York City 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted = editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 
ane — feed, — flat with your original. 

rbon free. No _ charge inor ti 
PROMPT SERVICE! g for minor corrections 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 

















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








BIG DIME’'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS 


Take your choice of any of these twelv broct 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plo 
2—The Article Writing Formula x : 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 
6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your, Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 


Genie System and on ‘‘Article Writing Made Easy sent 


free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS, 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 464, 8161 W. 3rd St. 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE 


GENIE 





REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


make yours a professional manuscript 


82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
Virginia 9-7808 





Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


oe 
hard way, and at the expense of at least one 
article, A full-time business magazine writer 
may be nicked for $200 or $300 a year despite 
every reasonable precaution he may take. 

We are tilting no windmills. We expect no 
phenomenal results. 

We expect to highlight those editors and pub- 
lishers demonstrating their willingness to play 
square. Most of them, it must be said, have no 
other thought, and organization of ABWA should 
not be construed as any reflection upon the many 
fine editors and publishers whose relationships 
with professional business magazine writers has 
been upon a high ethical level. 

Unfortunately the association has not been 
able to contact all professional business magazine 
writers in the country. We need this help from 
Wrirer’s DIGEST. 

Officers are: Harold J. Ashe, Compton, Calif., 
president; David Markstein, New Orleans, vice 
president, and Bob Downer, Laguna Beach, Calif., 
secretary. 

- Haro.p J. AsHeE, President, 
Associated Business Writers of America, 
2002 Knopf St., Compton, Calif. 


Comic Strip Market 
Sir: c 

We constantly need comic scripts of the ad- 
venture, teen age and animated types. 

Experienced writers will find us a 
lucrative market, if they can meet our demands. 

If you have the germ of an interesting idea, 
a picturesque villain or hero, or novel back- 
ground, we will work out the story line with 
you. If you have a story to sell . . . you can tell 
it, act it out, or write it in a page or less... 
and we will give you the red or green light on 
the script. 

Our object is to cooperate with and develop 
experienced writers who show promise of meet- 
ing our particular editorial requirements. 

As you can see, we work closely with the 
writer; and must depend on those living in New 
York City and vicinity. 

Send us a few lines about your writing experi- 
ence, in the comics especially, and we will ar- 
range for an appointment, or send you our Story 
Chart. 


steady, 


Jutrus ScHWARTZ, 

National Comics Publications, Inc., 
Room 921, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Old WD's 
Sir: 

Any subscribers to. Wrirer’s DicEst who have 
old issues they do not wish to save, I would 
greatly appreciate receiving them. They would 
be of considerable help to an ex G.I. I will gladly 
pay the shipping charges for same. 

FRANK A. ARSENAULT, 
3712 Emily Street, 
San Pedro, Calif. 
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Riding High 
Sir: 

This is a word to the wise beginning writer. 

I recently made a lovely $400 sale to a slick 
magazine. All I did was query the editor (first 
time), who was neither my cousin nor my uncle. 
He was interested. I went after the story—a 
feature article, 500 wd, with accompanying pic- 
tures and the finished product was accepted. 
My byline appeared with the story. 

From past experience, in college writing courses 
and advice. from writer-lecturers, I know it is 
quite the thing to be told that neophytes should 
start from scratch and merely aim at the sole 
joy of getting their name in print. This is a joy, 


no doubt. See what you can do, first with the 
slicks. The money they pay is awfully nice. 
There’s always time to query the trades, as a 


weary last resort. 
RutH NATHAN, 
308 W. 94th Street, 
New York 25, N 


Stamp Dealer Trade Book 
Sir: 

The publication of my letter in your October 
WriTER’s Dicest has brought us several fea- 
tures and the promise of others. Now, we would 
like to buy a number of cartoons, particularly 
with a stamp collector or stamp dealer angle, 
and will pay $5.0Q each, on acceptance of the 
finished cartoon. 

Penciled roughs should be submitted first. 

Lucius Jackson, Editor, 
The Stamp Wholesaler, 
Box 284, Burlington, Vt. 
Volitant 
Sirs: 

Volitant Publishing Company ignores my let- 
ters requesting information as to when I may 
expect to receive payment for a story, “Case of 
the Frightened Coquette,’ which was found 
good enough to feature on the cover of the 
January issue of Vital Detective Cases. 

How about running this notice in the next 
issue of Writer’s Dicest, so I can determine 
whether I am an exception . . . a clerical error. 

Georce E. Crark, 
167 El Bonito Way, 
Benicia, California 


Marcu, 
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ARE YOU OVERLOOKING PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding Origi- 


nals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is the high 
price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both Individual Criticism and 
Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book Pub- 
lications. 

Write for FREE Booklet— 
WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established (1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatl ed = 
good grade bond paper. Forty cent a ae 

Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first Aes test 
page included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 











IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 
DOUBLE orzirins INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on marion that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—an age devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to Tag otted character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES T At SELL. 
A ‘She Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
con ane "or a concentrated. —— _witees narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversaticn, correct lingo. 
trade names, and sparkling action. “incidents—all written 
expressiy for you. From this Brief you write your own 

: s—the quick, 4 way. 

‘ou will be amazed at how easy it to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘S) efs."’ ‘ne client aote 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. my radio writer uses a Brief a ik. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


1B SS) 0395.4", 0 TO) 8) 


Author, Pout. World Traveler, Radio 
t, turer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Resemend, Calif. 


OUTDOOR STORIES BOUGHT 


For southern Hunting. Fishing and Flying magazine 
750 to 2000 Words — Usual Rates Paid 
Must be accompanied by pictures or sketches. 
Submit for approval to 
OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN 
109 Commerce Little Rock, Arkansas 
Subscription Rates: $2 Per Year, 2 Years $3.00. 

















STORIES x 
NOVELS ; 
BOOKS : 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Re ! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











Don’t market haphazardly and 
fore sending your manuscript. 

help you 

Professional fiction 

handled on 10%, and 

we help youw sell 

highest-rate markets. 


If you want results: 





PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our iree detailed circular 


write blindly. 
: If you want to sell—we can 


The fee is very low. 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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EYE-SAVER COPYHOLDER 


with Line Indicator. Saves eye-strain, 
aids accuracy & speed. All steel— 
Folds—Holds 10-lb. book $2.00 


Money back if not delighted 


TRUELINE MFG. CO. 
378 N. Lake Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 











BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in pe fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For ten years I have given writers an un lersta nding and 
intelligent service. They now say: ‘Excellent’ 

‘‘yery nicely done’. . “It’s perfect!"’ Prices ta lored 
to your requirements—and to fit your pocketbook. 
stamped self-addressed envelope will bring particulars 
from 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








25c each 


Famous “Quarter Library" releases! 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH A TYPEWRITER” 
—best-selling booklet outlining 10 plans for coin- 
ing profits with a typewriter. 

“THE SUNDAY PUNCH”’—highly-praised booklet 
written for ad-copy men, businessmen, dealers, 
business newcomers, etc., explaining some of 
the ‘‘secrets’’ of writing sales copy that makes 
sales! 

“TEN WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME’’—includ- 
ing ten plans ideally suited to writers, home- 
workers, and opportunity seekers. Ten ‘'shoe- 
string” ideas for home-based, spare-time business! 


Remit in coin, check or postal note. 
Stamps will not be accepted. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 


Quarter Library Dept., P. O. Box 147, Bellmore, N. Y. 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 

Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
e Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing, SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR hae oy PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a prada WRITER 

AND RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE pamphlet 
"*Writing To Direct Order Only. 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 











Sir: 


May I join the Rah Rah Parade. 


that I found 
many ideas. 


it Begins, One Day, Just Like This 


Since I 
have sold my five first stories I would like to 
brag. 

From the time I was a very small child I have 
had the desire to write great fiction, but until 
the past year I have had to work so steadily 


little time to give expression to my 
When the opportunity presented 


itself last August to take an extended vacation, 
I determined to write. 


I spent every minute I could squeeze out of a 


day, writing, 
ing through 
word Aztec, 


and reading the WD. While look- 
the dictionary, I came across the 
and as I read about them I de- 


cided to write a series of stories for children 


about a 
variety. 


little Indian boy, 
I wrote three, but when I read them 


North American 


over they sounded stilted, so I went through my 


copies 
about writing 
article over, t 


of the WD 


until I found an article 
juveniles. Five ‘times I read that 
hen I went to work rewriting, and 


this time I put a little action in the story to 


give the children an 
Indian boy acted. 
skipped or jumped, 
readers visualize the character. 


hopped, 


idea of just how this 
I mean he didn’t walk; he 
to help the little 
With these three 


stories I sent an article about bees and how 


they help us, 
bird houses. 
David C. 


stories and the article on bees, 


had expressed 


and a little article about building 


Cook accepted all three Indian 
and best of all 
an interest-in seeing more of my 


little character. Trailer Travel bought the other. 

I was so thrilled that I forgot to use my better 
judgment and with a great whoop I jumped 
into the air, only to bang my head on the low 


ceiling of our trailer. My 


dignity was only 


slightly bruised, because the check was like a 
shot in the arm, and I felt very little pain. With 


a knot on my 


head the size of a bowling ball I 


raced through camp, waving a check on high 
like a conquering soldier with his country’s flag. 


My husband 


who had until this time expressed 


great doubt of my literary abilities told me he 
had known from the first that my Indian was 
a good Indian, and would bring me a reward. 
I let that pass. 

I haven’t made any great splash in the literary 
sea, but I shali continue writing, and reading 


the wonderfu 


D. C. Cook 


1 WD, and Natalie Dunning of 
Co. receives a great big “thank 


you” from the heart of a beginning writer, every 
day that I breathe. 

I am now doing research for a series of juve- 
niles which I hope to have printed in book 


form. 


It would help, I think, if WD would wish 
me good luck, 


even if they do it in silence. 


R. IRENE Bowlin, 
Box 837, Redding, California. 


®Good luck—aloud.—Ed. 
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Contest Magazine 
Sir: 

The oldest contest journal, Healy's Contest 
Bulletin, now has a new home, new publisher, 
new face, new price and new policy. The new 
Healy's Prize Winner is in the market for short 
articles (250-1000 words) on prize contesting, 
writing, and money-making hobbies. Rates from 
lc up, depending on the “meat” in the article, 
on acceptance. Reports within two weeks. Oc- 
casional pertinent poetry. 

Also, we pay monthly prizes of $3.00, $2.00 
and $1.00 for the best list (longest and most 
accurate) of recent prize winners’ names and 
addresses; notices of new, “dead” or unfair con- 
tests ; and for recent winning entries (statements, 
slogans, etc.) James H. Cotopy, Editor, 

Healy’s Prize Winner, 
332 East 52nd St., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
Frugal Reader 
Sir: 

Would other writers be interested in knowing 
that carbons will not smear if pressed with a 
warm iron? 

Thank you for your mag. I buy it when I 
can afford it. Borrow it from my friends, when 
I can’t. and try to beat all the other library 
fans to it when ever possible. 

LEonA MAUGHAN, 
1516 S. Adams St., 
, Glendale 5, Calif. 
The Country Spirit 
Sir: 

I don’t know who Donald Bradfield, Tahle- 
quah, Okla. is, but there is as outspoken an 
exponent of ignorance and prejudice as I have 
ever read, 

So the rural areas are conductive to mental 
stagnation. Brother! He should have lived as-I 
did on the main street of a fairly large city 
(90,000), between two taprooms. At night when 
these dives spewed their human scum onto the 
main street, our ears rang with the cries of 
drunken women and men, lewd epithets were 
exchanged across the streets. 

Moonshiners? They are at least-a shade above 
the panhandlers who stand on the streets ali 
day begging a dime or a drink from passerbys. 
They produce their own corn. 

I have had my share of urban living, having 
been born and reared in the city and worked 
there a number of years before taking up sub- 
sistence farming. Sure farming is hard work, 
which is what seems to make it most objection- 
able to Mr, Bradfield. But I have never become 
so satisfied with urban living, its conveniences 
and its disadvantages, that I failed to see the 
beauty in the snow falling softly on the corn 
shocks in our field, or to appreciate the kindness 
of a neighbor who wished to share her abun- 
dance with me. Mrs, THe~ma HALsRITTER, 

R. D. 2, Box 138, 
Tyrone, Penna, 
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16 YEARS OF SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


For 16 years we have told you how SSW 
students sell and keep on selling. For 16 years 
we have been teaching people to write for 
money. When you enroll for this course you 
have at your disposal 16 years of experience 
to supply the experience you yourself haven't 
had the chance to obtain. 


SSW graduate student Bebe Lever Luce 
has just written: "I have gained a great deal 
of help and valuable practice from your 
course." She lists her sales—sales to 6 sepa- 
rate markets, including HOUSEHOLD, tops 
in its field, McCLURE, LEDGER SYNDI- - 
CATE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, UNITED 
FEATURE and ATLANTA JOURNAL. She 
has also received definite encouragement 
from top slicks like REDBOOK and COUN- 
TRY GENTLEMAN. 


Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and con- 
tinue to get their share of checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at good rates. Since all work is personal 
and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2, 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themséfves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. . 

If you have a typewritten MS on any: subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
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The Great Outdoors 
Sir: 

| have an item or two which might interest the 
boys in the back room: 

We are in the market for high-class material 
dealing with the Outdoors and Outdoor Sports— 
from the standpoint of hunter, trapper or fisher, 
or just an ordinary weekend camper. 

Not interested in the conventional travel or 
nature study stuff. Prefer picture features with 
the story in the captions or additional text of 
from 200 to 500 words. Should be at least 4 or 5 
pix in each series. 

Prefer Canadian material, or those with a 
Canadian background and slanted slightly to- 
wards (but not preaching) the conservation of 
woods, waters and wildlife. 

Will buy longer fiction, even to serialize, but 
it has to be good, for we’re hard to please. Glad 
to pay upwards from a minimum of 2% cents 
for this fiction with the required slant, and a 
minimum of $10 for the pix-story style—both 
rates depending on the choice of subject and the 
way it’s handled. Not looking for something for 
nothing, but will pay well for material above the 
average. We’ve been in business for well over 
forty-five years, incidentally. 

* Epwarp McKEEVER, 

Forest and Outdoors, 

1018 Canada Cement Bldg., 

Montreal, Canada. 


Flying News and Pix 
Sir: 

We are interested in correspondents in cities 
and hamlets of any size submitting material up 
to 500 words on what people are doing in private 
flying. Rates are good, and we can use more 
than 500 words if the matter is top-notch. Our 
paper is tabloid size. 

We are interested in pictures. A good picture 
series of a breakfast flight, some aviation gather- 
ing, or the like is desirable, but must be 
queried on first. * 

We are in the market for individual shots in 
connection with aviation. Good angles on 
feminine flyers receive top consideration. 

The words: Death, Crash, Crack-up and the 
like are taboo on our paper, and we want noth- 
ing on such incidents. Further, the material 
must be original. 

To a reliable correspondent capable of doing 
a regular beat we can offer the opportunity to 
do a regular monthly column from his area 
with lots of names of individuals. This can be 
discussed after we see some copy from the cor- 
respondent. 

Frank F ace, Editor, 
Aviation Pictorial News, 
705 Chestnut St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 

Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 

Professional / ['3",'% Study 


eaking 
Humor t Gag Writin 


Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 


a Article & Feat 
For Writers \ Advertising 
Publicity 
Newspaper 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 

HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
questions, helping you find the VETERANS: 
type or work a you are 
naturally suited. Before long you : 
are‘writing in your own home fic This course - 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, 





whatever you_are best_suited to proved for vet- 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- erans' training. 


ments in Canadian funds. 











Read _ Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling ‘‘BASE- 
BALL.”’ At all bookstores. 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 83, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries fidential. No I will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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sent, is one dollar per thousand words and find 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines, or one 
book to a major publisher, 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 


straight commission basis of 10% 
on Canadian sales, and 20% 
and all other foreign sales. 


sales, 15% 


Newcomers: 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


within 


the past year, 


on all American 


on British 


As recompense for working with 
beginners or newer writers until they earn their 
: keep’ through sales, our fee, payable with material 
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fraction (for example, five dollars for a script 0 
4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dollat 
$25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees afte 


we make several sales for new clients. 


Person 


collaboration service—where the agency works wil 


the writer from plot idea through finished scrif 
information upon 
self-addressed envelope, pl 


and sale—by arrangement; 
quest. A stamped, 
with all manuscripts. 
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I+ WASN’T the first novel that I had 
ever written, but it was the first that I was 
going to try and get published. 

I was twenty-five, and ever since the age 
of seventeen when I quit school and defi- 
nitely decided that I wanted to be a writer 
—that is, make writing my profession—my 
life, except for a brief interval during the 
war, had followed a fairly consistent pattern. 





The February issue of 7'he American carries 
Marc Brandel’s latest story, and last year he 
sold to Cosmopolitan and Coronet. Harpers 
will bring out his latest novel, “The Lonely 
Road,” this autumn and has also published his 
two previous books. 


Don’t Let Them 


Get You Down 


By Marc Brandel 


I had worked in six department stores 
without reaching the rank of sales clerk, 
nine restaurants without becoming a waiter, 
one farm in Georgia without getting off the 
plough, and four offices in Manhattan with- 
out getting out of sight of the files. 

But in those eight years I had managed 
two things. I was still alive, and I had 
achieved a total of perhaps two whole years 
of complete: leisure in periods ranging from 
two weeks to four months. And in those 
two years I had written perhaps half a 
million words. 

I have never been one of those people, I 
almost said those incredible people, who 
can go home after eight hours in an office, 








take off their coats and sit down to write. 
My system was to quit for a whole. two 
weeks or month at a time and then, when 
that money was gone, go out and look for 
another job. Once I evén managed four 
consecutive months in Mexico. 

Except at the very beginning, I never 
tried to write short stories. I may very well 
have been wrong, but I decided quite early 
that the way to do it—at least for me—was 
to start with a novel. I reasoned that once 
that had been published, the short stories 
would follow and be easier to sell. The re- 
sult was that in those two spread out years 
of leisure I wasn’t writing for money . I was 
trying to learn to write—with no immediate 
goal; although never, I think, during those 
eight years did I doubt for more than two 
weeks at a time that I was going to make 
it all right—one day. 

In the introduction to one of his books, 
James Farrel has described much better 
than I can the social anxieties and problems 
of someone living like this, the feeling of 
shame that poverty sometimes involves, the 
threadbare overcoat and so on. My chief 
trouble during those years was from my 
friends. (I was perhaps lucky that I had 
no immediate family to reproach me.) 

“Why don’t you take a hold on yourself?” 
they would, say from the eminence of 
some twenty-five dollar a week job in an 
office. “Why don’t you have some ambition? 
You’re fairly bright. Why don’t you try to 
work yourself up in that store (or office) 
(or restaurant) you’re in now?” “If you 
would only stick to something,” they would 
tell me, ‘“‘there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
become a floor manager (or executive) (or 
headwaiter) in time.” 

“But I don’t want to be a floor manager 
(or executive) (or headwaiter)” I would 
answer. “I’d hate it.” 

In the.meantime—when I was working 
at some job—I was reading two or three 
books a week quite indiscriminately just 
absorbing millions and millions of words, 
liking, admiring, criticising, deriding them. 
I didn’t consciously accept any particular 
‘writer as an éxample to follow, though 
naturally there were some that I. admired 
above others. And I never read books about 
how to write, just the finished products. I 
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came from an unusually “reading” family. 
We had literally thousands of books in the 
house when I was a child, and I had read 
them at random without any interference 
from my parents, ever since I could re- 
member; the result was that I had no con- 
scious awe of books. I never felt, and [I still 
don’t, that there was anything presumptuous 
about someone who has never published a 
line saying that in his opinion Maugham or 
even Proust stink—so long as he knows why 
he thinks so. 

In the two leisure years that I managed 
to piece together out of those eight, I finished 
three complete novels. 

The first, which I left in a hotel room in 
Nashville, still makes me start talking -to 
myself out loud in an effort to drown out 
its memory—even to-day. Oh-oh! “There’s 
a tree. It’s a big tree. Yes. Yes. Yes. A 
very big tree... .” 

The second was a little better. There 
were still chapters of it that I could bear 
to re-read as little.as two years ago. 

And then, at last, there I was with a 
third book finished, and I was pleased 
enough with it to go ahead and try and get 
it published. 

And I had enjoyed those eight years. I 
had lived a fine full life. I got drunk, fell 
in and out of love, hitch-hiked around all 
over the country, and in every way lived a 
perfectly happy, if sometimes lonely, ex- 
istence. I was obviously in one way, in fact, 
much more fortunate than most people who 
work at wretched ill-paid jobs. No un- 
pleasant job that I worked at had any 
genuine reality to me of ,itself. It was too 
transient, a temporary means to an end. 

One other point about that time: I never 
tried to write what is known as “autobi- 
ographical” material. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits from a literary point of 
view of “autobiographical” novels, and b- 
viously all novels must be that te a ce 
extent, one advantage from the y 
writer’s point of view of being a tran: 
rather than a recorder of experience is 
vious. The writer sitting alone in a furnis. 
room writing, so to speak, exclusively in . 
first person singular, must believe in hit 
self, in his own importance, with almo. 
maniacal tenacity. Whereas the author whc 
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"He answered one of those 'How do you know you can't write.’ He can't." 


writes about the president of a Methodist 
college’s relations with his drunken brother 
may very well be attributing all his most 
personal and bitter feeling to the Methodist, 
but all that he needs to believe is that he is 
doing it well and entertainingly. 

To get back to that book and the prob- 
lems of getting it published. As I had never 
until that time had a single word published, 
they were considerable. 

There are at least a dozen first class agents 
in New York who will conscientiously read 
an unknown writer’s work for a fee of five 


or ten dollars, payable in advance. It may 
not get read in the office, but at least some 
competent, intelligent reader will turn in a 
three or four page report on it—and that 
report will most certainly be read by some- 
one with enough authority to decide, on his 
own, whether it sounds from the reader’s 
synopsis and remarks like the kind of book 
they want to handle. If the report is favor- 
able, naturally, that person will also read 
the book. If not, the novel will be returned 
with a paraphrase of the report in the form 
of a letter. (There may be exceptions to 











take off their coats and sit down to write. 
My system was to quit for a whole. two 
weeks or month at a time and then, when 
that money was gone, go out and look for 
another job. Once I evén managed four 
consecutive months in Mexico. 

Except at the very beginning, I never 
tried to write short stories. I may very well 
have been wrong, but I decided quite early 
that the way to do it—at least for me—was 
to start with a novel. I reasoned that once 
that had been published, the short stories 
would follow and be easier to sell. The re- 
sult was that in those two spread out years 
of leisure I wasn’t writing for money . I was 
trying to learn to write—with no immediate 
goal; although never, I think, during those 
eight years did I doubt for more than two 
weeks at a time that I was going to make 
it all right—one day. 

In the introduction to one of his books, 
James Farrel has described much better 
than I can the social anxieties and problems 
of someone living like this, the feeling of 
shame that poverty sometimes involves, the 
threadbare overcoat and so on. My chief 
trouble during those years was from my 
friends. (I was perhaps lucky that I had 
no immediate family to reproach me.) 

“Why don’t you take a hold on yourself?” 
they would, say from the eminence of 
some twenty-five dollar a week job in an 
office. ‘““Why don’t you have some ambition? 
You’re fairly bright. Why don’t you try to 
work yourself up in that store (or office) 
(or restaurant) you’re in now?” “If you 
would only stick to something,” they would 
tell me, ‘“‘there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
become a floor manager (or executive) (or 
headwaiter) in time.” 

“But I don’t want to be a floor manager 
(or executive) (or headwaiter)” I would 
answer. “I’d hate it.” 

In the. meantime—when I was working 
at some job—I was reading two or three 
books a week quite indiscriminately just 
absorbing millions and millions of words, 
liking, admiring, criticising, deriding them. 
I didn’t consciously accept any particular 
- writer as an éxample to follow, though 
naturally there were some that I, admired 
above others. And I never read books about 
how to write, just the finished products. I 
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came from an unusually “reading” family. 
We had literally thousands of books in the 
house when I was a child, and I had read 
them at random without any interference 
from my parents, ever since I could re- 
member; the result was that I had no con- 
scious awe of books. I never felt, and I still 
don’t, that there was anything presumptuous 
about someone who has never published a 
line saying that in his opinion Maugham or 
even Proust stink—so long as he knows why 
he thinks so. 

In the two leisure years that 1 managed 
to piece together out of those eight, I finished 
three complete novels. 

The first, which I left in a hotel room in 
Nashville, still makes me start talking -to 
myself out loud in an effort to drown out 
its memory—even to-day. Oh-oh! “There’s 
a tree. It’s a big tree. Yes. Yes. Yes. A 
very big tree. . . .” 

The second was a little better. There 
were still chapters of it that I could bear 
to re-read as little.as two years ago. 

And then, at last, there I was with a 
third book finished, and I was pleased 
enough with it to go ahead and try and get 
it published. 

And I had enjoyed those eight years. I 
had lived a fine full life. I got drunk, fell 
in and out of love, hitch-hiked around all 
over the country, and in every way lived a 
perfectly happy, if sometimes lonely, ex- 
istence. I was obviously in one way, in fact, 
much more fortunate than most people who 
work at wretched ill-paid jobs. No un- 
pleasant job that I worked at had any 
genuine reality to me of, itself. It was too 
transient, a temporary means to an end. 

One other point about that time: I never 
tried to write what is known as “autobi- 
ographical” material. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits from a literary point of 
view of “autobiographical” novels, and ob- 
viously all novels must be that to a certain 
extent, one advantage from the young 
writer’s point of view of being a translator 
rather than a recorder of experience is ob- 
vious. The writer sitting alone in a furnished 
room writing, so to speak, exclusively in the 
first person singular, must believe in him- 
self, in his own importance, with almost 
maniacal tenacity. Whereas the author who - 
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“He answered one of those ‘How do you know you can't write.’ He can't.” 


writes about the president of a Methodist 
college’s relations with his drunken brother 
may very well be attributing all his most 
personal and bitter feeling to the Methodist, 
but all that he needs to believe is that he is 
doing it well and entertainingly. 

To get back to that book and the prob- 
lems of getting it published. As I had never 
until that time had a single word published, 
they were considerable. 

There are at least a dozen first class agents 
in New York who will conscientiously read 
an unknown writer’s work for a fee of five 


or ten dollars, payable in advance. It may 
not get read in the office, but at least some 
competent, intelligent reader will turn in a 
three or four page report on it—and that 
report will most certainly be read by some- 
one with enough authority to decide, on his 
own, whether it sounds from the reader’s 
synopsis and remarks like the kind of book 
they want to handle. If the report is favor- 
able, naturally, that person will also read 
the book. If not, the novel will be returned 
with a paraphrase of the report in the form 
of a letter. (There may be exceptions to 
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this, but that is the general way these offices 
work. ) 

In my case I was lucky enough to have a 
personal contact—through a friend—with 
one of these agents. Or rather I thought I 
was lucky. I consequently made a clean 
copy of the book (and that’s important) 
and mailed it in to this agent—let’s call 
them Blank & Blank—along with my letter 
of introduction in place of the five dollars. 








In three or four weeks—and this is where 
it begins to get exciting—I got a letter from 
B & B saying that they liked the book very 
much, with a few minor reservations, and 
would I phone for an appointment. 

By this time, inevitably, I was working 
again, in a machine shop this time, so I 
made an appointment for as late in the 
afternoon as possible and hurried around 
to the Madison Avenue address straight 
from my job. 

B & B were a very good agency, probably 
amongst the ten or twelve best in the world. 
The fault was entirely mine. The mistake 
that I made was in going there straight from 
work, from the machine shop. 

There is a kind of convention among 
certain types of literary agencies in New 
York that their offices are not really places 
of business. Their waiting rooms look like 
movie stars’ boudoirs. B & B’s looked like 
Lillian Harvey’s—the one they used to pho- 
tograph all the time. 

I think I would have been all right in 
any ordinary, honest-to-God office, and I 
certainly would have felt a lot better if the 
editor who talked to me had been a man; 
but as soon as I stepped into B&B’s boudoir 
I fogot all about being a writer, all about 
my novel, all about everything except my 
appearance and my -finger nails. And the 
whole time that I sat with the tinkling-tea- 
cup voiced editor discussing my book, which 
she really liked incidentally, the only thing 
that I could think of was the ghastly, and 
now not so far distant, moment when I 
should have to take my fists out of my pock- 
ets, reach across her mahogany desk and 
accept my manuscript from her jewelled 
fingers—accept it into my grimy, broken- 
nailed hands. 

I began to cast about frantically for some 
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way of introducing my present occupation 
into the conversation before that moment. 
The war was still on so it was rather re- 
spectable to be working in a factory. All 
I had to do was explain those nails before 
she saw them. 

The conversation began to go something 
like this: 

“T think it’s a very amusing book, actu- 
ally, and that’s rather what the publishers 
are looking for now. My only feeling. . . .” 

"1... Se woe ..  * 

“If you could just make the ending. ... 

ee 
the navy... 


” 


. .,they make nuts and bolts for 
” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“I said they ... that is I came here 
straight from... .” 

“Oh.” (Dead silence for a moment) “If 
you could just make the ending a little 
clearer. ...° 

“From work for the navy yard in Brook- 
lyn. I mean nuts and bolts, . . .” 

It wasn’t a bit funny at the time of course. 
But in the end I got out of there with my 
manuscript; but not the least idea, unfor- 
tunately, what it was they wanted me to 
change in it; although I had gathered from 
their letter that it would not involve more 
than two or three days’ work. 

I never saw B & B again. After that one 
nightmarish experience, I decided to hawk 
my manuscript around myself. 

I sent it in all, I think, to fourteen pub- 
lishers. I was quite indiscriminate about it. 
I simply went down the list. I used to 
hurry around to their offices after work and 
leave the manuscript with the girl at the 
reception desk. I don’t know what happened 
to it in those publishers’ offices. I suppose 
someone must have read it. I used to get 
it back safely anyway—in nice manila en- 
velopes and very promptly too. I was never 
asked to call anyone for an appointment 
again, though; and in every case except two, 
the letters accompanying the manuscript 
were mimeographed not typed. 

It is very difficult for me now to remem- 
ber exactly what my feelings were at that 
time. But I don’t think that I was particu- 
lary discouraged. I had moved on to an- 
other job, painting signs this time, and I 
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rather enjoyed that. I had all New York. 
I stopped sending the manuscript round to 
any more publishers. I put it away in a 
suitcase. I began to toy with the plot for 
another book. 

It might have ended there except for 
pure, blind chance. Or, on the other hand, 
that particular book might eventually have 
been published anyway, as a second novel. 
There’s no way of telling. What actually 
happened was that I walked into the 
M-G-M office in New York one morning, 
right off the street, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and asked them if they needed a 
manuscript reader. And, because they were 
running some kind of literary competition 
at the time and needed all the “weeder- 
outers” they could get, they took mé on. 
The job itself wasn’t worth doing. One had 
to take a novel and condense it into a fif- 
teen page short story—no easy thing to do 
anyway. And on top of that, the mechani- 
cal difficulties were hideous. Six carbon 
copies on a junior Royal is a job for the 
marines, 


But it was a part-time job, which I could 
do in my spare time, and I was beginning 
to try and get together enough money again 
for another couple of months’ writing so I 
stuck with it. And then, just as the reading 
for the competition was about finished, 
M-G-M called me up one morning and 
asked me if I wanted to do the same kind 
of work for one of the big New York agen- 
cies. They had a query from one of them, 
and they would be glad to recommend me 
for the job. 

I will say this for M-G-M. They knew 
that working for them was no candy bar, 
because the first thing they told me about 
the agency was that they would pay me 
almost as much for a mere three page syn- 
opsis with only one carbon. 

The agency in question—call them Jones 
& Jones—were a far cry from B & B. They 
were a strictly business concern with a regi- 
ment of legal talent and contracts with many 
of the top actors and band leaders in the 
country. They just happened to~ handle 
writers as well, and they had a lot of good 
ones. 


I worked for them about two months, I 
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rejected novel came up. By that time, the 
head of the literary department and I were 
on a pleasantly casual and friendly basis, 
and she asked me in conversation one day 
if I had ever written anything of my own. I 
told her I had. I was quite honest with her 
about how many times my book had been 
turned down; but she was nice enough to 
want to read it anyway, and the next time 
that I went in to turn in a report on a book 
I left my manuscript with her. 

She told me much later that it was largely 
by accident that she happened to read it 
personally. She couldn’t sleep one night 
and she had it around the apartment so she 
thought she might as well look at it. 


She called me up the next morning in 
what was practically a state of excitement. 
She had finished reading my book by then, 
and she thought she could sell it. 

For some reason—though I intended to— 
I never did give her any complete list of the 
publishers who had already seen it, and it 
so happened that the first publisher she sent 
it to was one of them. They didn’t know 
this, though. They were too busy scouring 
the colleges for young talent to remember 
anything that had been submitted to them. 
To them it was virgin stuff, straight off the 
typewriter, and I think that it is true to say 
that they were very interested in it. 

The only trouble was that they wanted 
changes. They wanted me to change the 
first chapter. I did. They wanted me to 
change the third chapter. I did. They 
wanted me to change. . . But at that point 
I rebelled, and the agency stepped in. I 
wouldn’t do any more work on it without 
a cash advance. Not even on chapter five? 
No, not even on chapter five. Well about 
that ending now . . .? That was one of the 
things I had rebelled about. Would I change 
the ending the way they wanted it (which 
would have defeated the whole point of the 
book) if they gave me a cash advance—say 
five hundred? No, that I wouldn’t do any- 
way. Well, they would have to think about 
it. 

Christmas was coming on. 

It was about three days before Christmas 
that J & J showed me the letter from the 
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publishers. It was addressed to J & J and 
had accompanied my manuscript. There 
was first of all a lot of stuff about the book 
itself. That part was full of meaningless 
phrases about “aesthetic values” and “mixed 
appeal”—but the last paragraph was the 
pip. 

“And so” the publishers wound up, like 
some benevolent institution for the relief 
of young writers, “I am afraid that Marc 
is going to have to take down his Christmas 
stocking. Santa Claus isn’t coming this year.” 


That Christmas was the lowest point in 
my whole life. It wasn’t simply that the 
book had been rejected again. That had 
happened too many times already to have 
any sting left. It was that last paragraph, 
the implication that publishers were doing 
authors a favor in publishing their books, 
and that mine, in particular, could never 
possibly be published anyway except as “a 
kindness to the poor young man.” 

But even Christmases end. And in Janu- 
ary, J & J sent my book to another publi- 
sher who accepted it, as it was, at once, 
and, after I had taken out all the changes 
I had put in for the first publisher, they 
published it, as it was, nine months later. 


I wish I could say that it was a terrific 
success. It wasn’t. But it sold in the neigh- 
borhood of fifteen thousand, which isn’t 
too bad for a first novel, and it was after- 
wards published in England as well and 
translated into three for- 
eign languages. I later 
got some movie money 
out of it. But most im- 
portant of all, I got a 
contract from my pub- 
lishers for two more 
novels after that and 
since then I have been 
able to make a living as 
a writer— just. There 
have been times when 
it’s been very close; but 
I haven’t had to take a 
job for three and a half 
years now and that’s 
something. 
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The only things I have really learned 
about writing from my own experience are 
these: 


I’m not sure that I really believe in this 
thing called talent—or only in very oc- 
casional cases. I think that anyone with a 
certain amount of intelligence can learn to 
write. And I don’t think that formal edu- 
cation has anything to do with it. Remem- 
ber what Aldous Huxley said, that a day in 
the public library will make you the second 
greatest authority on any subject in the 
world. But by intelligence I guess I mean 
the ability to entertain any thought and 
follow it through to its absolute conclusion. 
There can be no “forbidden” thoughts for 
a writer, and he should not feel shame for 
any thoughts he may have had. His mind, 
at least, should be as nearly free as possi- 
ble: free from fears, prejudices and taboos. 
You’ve got to have discipline too—that is, 
the acquired ability to use those thoughts, 
to select and express them in readable form. 
Again in my own experience, I have found 
it harmful to read fiction when I am actively 
at work on a book. But that is simply be- 
cause I have a good deal of the monkey in 
me, and I find myself unconsciously im- 
itating the style of the book I am reading. 

Lastly, and important too, I think, is 
that basic ingredient for success in anything: 
resilience. 


Don’t let them get you down. 









































A well-known cartoonist offers 


some ideas on how to sell 
written gags. 


Chuck That Corn! 


By Will Johnson 


You can sell more cartoon gags if you 
have a better understanding of the car- 
toonist’s viewpoint and problems. 

I am a cartoonist who recently had the 
opportunity of seeing gags submitted by 
approximately 300 writers. I say “approxi- 
mately” because I really lost count long ago. 
Anyway, I figure conservatively that I read 
a total of 2,000 gags. 

This material was sent to me after my 
name appeared in connection with an article 
on gag writing in the December WRITER’s 
Dicest. That article, written by Herb Goch- 
ros, one of America’s best’ gagmen, was 
good. However, since I have had the unique 
experience of looking over so many gags in 
a short time, I feel that there are some 
pointers a cartoonist himself can give writers. 

The material I received fell into four 
classifications: professional, near-profes- 


sional, beginners, and a small number of 
offerings such as feature suggestions, human 
interest ideas, etc., which should not have 
been submitted to a gag cartoonist. The 
largest part of the material sent was of near- 
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professional type, followed closely by the 
beginners. 

I am not trying to encourage new writer 
to select the tough business of gag writing 
as a career. I want to help those already 
in it to increase their acceptances. 

Your approach to writing humor of any 
type is important. The creator of humor 
must want to entertain. I write most of my 
own gags, and I invariably try to pick a 
spot in the day or week to write them when 
I am feeling my best or most cheerful. | 
find I always have a lighter touch to my 
work: immediately after lunch or dinner 
and that I can produce many more gags— 
and many more saleable ones—by getting 
right down to it after a meal. After work- 
ing about an hour and a half, I begin feel 
ing stale, so I use the time drawing roughs. 
This method might not work exactly the 
same way for you, but I seriously suggest 
that you experiment and find what is your 
most productive working period. 

Many ideas came in that did not click as 
gags because their subject matter or treat- 
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ment wasn’t what is generally accepted as 
funny. Not everyone will like any one par- 
ticular joke, but there are certain types that 
have proved their appeal. Our job is to 
continue to produce along those lines, if we 
want to prosper. 

So far no one has come forward with a 
good simple definition of what is funny and 
why. There is a book by Max Eastman 
called “Enjoyment of Laughter” which does 
a remarkable job of correlating opinions 
and material treating the subject. It not 
only points out many of the things which 
make people laugh, but does a wonderful 
job of telling how to construct humor. This 
book is unfortunately out of print, but if 
you can find a copy in a second-hand store, 
or in your local library, it will be well worth 
the trouble. 

It is a good practice to listen regularly 
to radio comedians for a better understand- 
ing of the patterns of humor. Note the 
subject matter, analyze how the comedian 
builds up his laugh, then apply it to your 
work. This does not mean switching the 
gags you hear, but rather imitating the light 
treatment of subject and noting ways a 
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twist is applied to create a joke. The same 
advice holds true for reading humorous 
books, plays, and articles. Absorb all of the 
humorous material you can, for there is 
something in all of it you can use directly 
or indirectly to produce better work. 

Many writers are sending out gags that 
deviate too far from the pattern of cartoons 
now appearing in magazines. In this busi- 
ness it is really not a matter of selling what 
YOU think is funny, but of selling the edi- 
tor what HE thinks is funny. The best way 
to find out what he wants is to read his 
magazine. 

You will notice that one editor likes ex- 
aggerated situations with captions couched 
in understatement, another likes whimsi- 
cal gags, etc. While all editors buy a variety 
of cartoons, certain types will appear with 
regularity. When you discover them, pro- 
duce them, and you are closer to okays. 


ANOTHER important thing is learning 
to recognize an old joke and discarding 
it. The writer (and cartoonist too!) who 
has been in the business only a short time 
will invariably write gags that he thinks 
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are original arid terrific. The only trouble 
is that other people thought of them first. 
This happens because we all read the same 
books, hear the same radio programs, read 
the same news items, etc. Four of the moth- 
eaten ones which appeared with regularity 
in my mail follow, so that you can abandon 
them now: 


Sick man says, “Tell the doctor I’m too 
ill to see him.” 


Sign on door of ship building com- 
pany: “Out to Launch.” 


Manufacturing company features sign 
reading “Our Product Untouched by 
Human Hands.” Apes are busily filling 
boxes with the product. 


A picture in which it is actually raining 
cats and dogs. 


It is a good idea to buy a published col- 
lection of jokes and read it. You have some 
surprises in store, for you will find some of 
your own gems there in print. I bought a 
book of humor several years ago and had 
to throw away quite a number of good 
roughs! 

It appears from the gags I received that 
many writers are wasting some of their pro- 
ductive time creating puns. Personally I 
consider the pun a very funny form of 
humor, but editors do not. Naturally, now 
and then an extra good one sells, but it is 
the exception. Puns are rarely seen in the 
class magazines where the big pay is. 

The same rule applies to two line jokes. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the magazine car- 
toons sold are cartoons having only one 
person speaking, or no caption, yet I re- 
ceived numerous two line jobs. Occasionally 
you will get a gag that can be done only 
that way and is funny enough to get the edi- 
torial okay, but this will not happen often. 
A two line joke can usually be adjusted 
to fit the one line form if given enough 
thought. 

Quite a number of title gags are making 
the rounds, too. Title gags are pictures that 
have a general title such as “Spring Fever” 
printed beneath them instead of the con- 
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versational gag line. The reason for the 
number of title gags being produced is due 
to their rather frequent appearance in sev- 
eral magazines recently. However, the title 
gags you see are the products of two or three 
cartoonists who have a particular talent 
for this type of sketching. They are not 
being sold by cartoonists in general. If you 
have title gags, by all means inquire if 
THOSE artists waiit them, and do not 
submit them to the average cartoonist who 
does not do them. 

Some writers I think are resorting to 
titling their gags after trying unsuccessfully 
to write a suitable gag line. It is a better 
practice to lay the gag aside till a good line 
occurs t6 you, or discard it eritirely. The 
phrasing of the litie is half the battle for 
an okay, provided it is written for a fairly 
good situation. Cartoonists do a lot of their 
worrying over the precise wording of thé 
lines, frequently rewriting them a dozen 
times before showing the rough. Sometimes 
one little word can mean the difference in 
a sale or a reject. 

It was surprising to see the number of 
gags that came in using names of céelebri- 
ties and politicians, or the actual name of 
some widely known product such as a popu- 
lar soft drink. Rarely is a famous person’s 
name used in a-gag. As for mentioning the 
names of actual products, neither the car- 
toonist nor the magazine is anxious ~ to 
advertise a product free when their services 
are available for money. This is why most 
firm or brand names, when mentioned or 
pictured in cartoons, are either illegible or 
fictitious. 

It is useless to create cartoons in which 
inanimate objects are made to talk or are 
pictured moving about when it is impossible 
for them to do so. Most cartoons sold deal 
with situations that at least are within prob- 
ability of happening, and pictures of talk- 
ing and walking bananas, cornstalks, or pots 
and pans have no market that I know of. 

Taking the gags I have seen and returned 
as a whole, I think the principal reason 
most of them failed was that they were often 
trivial or trite. The situations were fre- 
quently, very flimsy or so hackneyed that 
there was no chance left to wring any humor 
from them. 
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T IS extremely important to keep in mind 
that you are in the business of producing 
refreshment. It is your job to furnish sev- 
eral seconds diversion for the reader, and 
to do this, you must create an interesting, 
diverting idea for a cartoon, For this reason. 
during the last few years, situation humor 
has become very popular. Sdmething of 
enough importance to warrant drawing a 


new picture must be happening in this type” 


of humor, as opposed to that which merely 
depicts a static scene such as two people 


talking and nothing else happening. Nat- - 


urally, you will be able to point out gags in 
this week’s published cartoons in which 
nothing happened: Believe me, though, 
there were thousands of rejects for those 
you saw. You will bring home the cabbage 
faster with new and interesting situations. 

One of the greatest mistakes the writer 
who is not an artist makes, is in not think- 
ing in terms of pictures. By all means re- 
membey that a cartoonist has to draw the 
idea that you so easily type out in a few 
words. Many times the gags you write 
simply cannot be drawn. For instance, if 
you suggest a picture of two flies sitting on 
an elephant’s back, the artist will probably 
reject your gag. This will be because he 
knows if he draws the flies and elephant in 
proportion, using a bit of jungle back- 
ground, that the magazine might reduce it 
to one column and no one would ever see 
the flies. The same thought will also occur 
to a cartoon editor. 

There are many gags that can be drawn 
uf the artist wants to go to the trouble, 
but which he might reject, because they are 
too complicated. Suppose you write a gag 
which. must show six turbines furiously 
generating, or pumping or whatever it is 
turbines do. It is possible to find clippings 
of turbines by making a trip to the public 
library, then a drawing can be made after 
several hours of effort. It is doubtful if 
any cartoonist will go to such effort when 
he could use the time making a rough 
about a scooter, which he can draw in a 
matter of minutes. Most cartoonists have 
an aversion for trains and fire engines be- 
cause they are so complicated to draw; yet 
I’ve seen a number of gags showing a se- 
quence of eight pictures, each of which 
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must include a locomotive or an equally 
difficult item. Frankly, I want no part of 
such a gag—I might sell it for ten dollats 
nd have to make a finished ‘drawing of 
it, too: 

Cartoonists must draw everything twice, 
once in rough form and _ then in finished 
form if the rough is okayed. By the way, 
the term “rough” does not mean that at 
all. You should see the beautiful works of 
art each New York cartoonist has beneath 
his arm on Wednesday, the day, when he 
goes around to cartoon editors with his 
week’s drawings. They are not just dashed - 
off, but are made with painful care. I for 
one am not going to draw very involved 
pictures, when I can get checks with less 
effort. Cartoonists are not lazy by any 
means, but they want a little time to enjoy 
life, too. 

Cartoonists are hardworking business 
men who will do business with you if you 
have something to offer that will make 
their work easier and get them more 
money. Almost all successful cartoonists 
work every day of the week, several nights, 
and often on weekends and holidays. They 
do not want to take valuable time reading 
gags for which there is no hope or entering 
into correspondefce about the merits of 
unsuitable work. However, they do just 
that in hopes that 4 writer will come along 
with some saleable gems. So polish your 
creations to the best of your ability before 
sending them to an artist. It will be ap- 
preciated, and you will profit. 

With the permission of some of the writ- 
ers who contacted me, I want to dissect 
some of the gags they sent. I have picked 
examples which show some of the most 
common reasons why gags are rejected. I 
am not pointing out these gags as “horrible 
examples” or casting reflections on the 
abilities of their writers. Some of these 
gags are by competent gag men who hap- 
pened to send along a dud that will illus- 
trate a point. A few are by beginners who 
as yet do not quite have a bead on the 
target. 


HE animal gag needs a few special re- 
marks. Many of you write them, but 
have found they do not sell well lately and 
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wonder why. In the past it was much 
easier to sell animal gags than it is now. 
I really do not know why unless editors 
became tired of seeing so many. I have 
sold quite a number of them in my time, 
and I certainly deplore the trend. But one 
great trouble with animal gags is that it 
is too easy to write a so-so gag and have 
it spoken by an animal. This seems to make 
it funnier than if a person spoke the gag 
line. However, there has been a trend in 
gags lately toward pictures which are more 
in the realm of possibility. After all dogs, 
cats, and mice cannot speak. 

Here is an example of a talking animal 
gag: 

St. Bernard dog with a cask tied 
about its neck comes into a barroom, 
puts its forefeet on the bar and says to 
bartender: “Fill ’er up!” 


A gag of this variety has very little chance 
on the market today, but it is possible to 
‘sell animal gags if they are improved, The 
first improvement is to have the gag occur 
in pantomime, that is, without any caption, 
which does away with the most objection- 
able factor about them in the light of to- 
day’s trend. The trick is to have the animal 
doing something that is at least remotely 
possible for him to do without saying any- 
thing. In the second place, try to create 
siutations which include no humans, only 
animals. You won’t always be able to do 
this, but it will save your gag if you can. 
If you put a person in a picture with an 
animal, the person becomes the center of 
interest immediately, and the reader ex- 
pects him to say or do something. Thus, 
the gag is no longer essentially an animal 
gag. 

I did a gag for The Saturday Evening 
Post which illustrates the difference. It was 
a spot showing a little dog snowed in his 
dog house, peering out over the mound of 
snow. If the picture had been expanded 
to show a human standing there showing 
amazement or saying something, I do not 
think the point would have been quite as 
forceful. The reader would have the un- 
conscious knowledge that the human could 
éasily shovel the little dog out. The effect 
of the little fellow patiently waiting for 
help would have been lost. 


Writer’s DicEst 


The author of the St. Bernard gag 
should try to switch his St. Bernard into 
a situation in which there is no human, yet 
still retain his subject, the dog. One good 
example of the type he should try for has 
been printed. The picture showed a St. 
Bernard walking down a street with a bottle 
tied around his neck. A sign on the dog’s 
back read, “Ace Liquor Store—We De- 
liver.” 

Here is an animal gag which illustrates 
the possibility of making a situation work 
out too naturally: 

Ornate silver coffee set—urn, sugar 
bowl and creamer on tray—small kitten 

is contentedly lapping up cream from 

creamer. 

This gag does not click because it is a 
picture of exactly what would happen if 
a kitten were present. There is nothing 
funny about a kitten lapping up cream. It 
is perfectly true that gags illustrating little 
everyday happenings can be sold occasion- 
ally, but the reader appreciates them be- 
cause they are typical of something that 
happens to HIM. Almost all gags sold 
must have a solid twist to them. The aver- 
age cartoonist cannot make a living illus- 
trating true incidents. What he does is 
use such an incident as a base and adds 
a little punch to point it up. 

The gag man should try out the subject 
he has here, in several settings and actions 
common to kittens and look for a twist. For 
example, kittens are fond of playing with 
a ball of yarn. By applying a bit of exag- 
geration to the thought of the kitten be- 
coming entangled by the yarn, one car- 
toonist showed a kitten that had managed 
to wind the yarn around himself in a neat 
ball. Only the feet, tail, and head of the 
bewildered kitten protruded. 


E sure that most of your gags split the 
difference between an actual incident 
and impossibility. Editors do not buy many 
which lean too far in either direction. 
Here is a gag containing a point we all 
slip up om occasionally in our efforts to 
create unusual pictures: 
A living room. A pixieish little man 
has his feet and ankles in a bucket of 
(Continued to page 44) 
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Why Have a Single Viewpoint? 





An explanation of single viewpoint in a story and the technique 
to employ in arranging a shift 


By Harold F. Cruickshank 


W HEN a short time ago my editor- 
friend Leo Margulies of Standard Publica- 
tions returned a story with the following 
comment: “And here again your weakness 
manifests itself—shifting viewpoint . . .” 
it wasn’t so much the rejection that stirred 
me as the cause. 

To put my feet on solid ground, I tried 
to set down the things I believed were true 
about the general subject of “viewpoint” 
after selling several million words, usually 
geared to a single viewpoint, not a shifting 
one. 

What Is Viewpoint? 

When an author conceives an idea for 
a story and begins to work out plot details, 
one of the first questions that occurs to him 
is: “What viewpoint~shall I use in telling 
this story?” Shall he tell the story from the 
viewpoint of the hero, the girl, the girl’s 
father, the small brother? Or shall he play 
God and stand off with the ability to look 
into the hearts and minds of all his crea- 
tures at once? 

The choice of viewpoint gives him both 
advantages and disadvantages. If he selects 
the single viewpoint he tells the story 
through the eyes of one person; therefore 
all the reader can ever know is what this 
one person sees, hears, feels, thinks or even- 
tually learns. This is a “subjective” view- 
point. 

If he selects the omniscient viewpoint, he 
can shift from person to person at will and 
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glance briefly into the mind of each to give 
the reader the information there as needed. 
Or, as Hemingway has done, he can use 
what amounts to no viewpoint at all, merely 
setting a stage and letting his characters 
walk on and play out their parts. The 
reader learns everything he needs com- 
pletely from what the characters say and 
he is rarely or never given a “subjective” 
glimpse into their hearts. The difficulty of 
this course is obvious. 

In pulp fiction, the style which lends 
itself best to the majority of stories is 
straight third person single viewpoint nar- 
rative. We select a hero in whose adven- 
tures we are interested and we follow him 
straight through. The mysteries which 
plague him plague us and this gives us sus- 
pense and fear and all the other emotions. If 
we knew too much we would lose suspense. 
We are allowed to explore his mind as 
much as needed, but the minds of others are 
no more open or closed to us than to him. 

Sometimes the author feels that informa- 
tion in the minds of other characters is ab- 
solutely essential if the reader is to under- 
stand what is going on. Even if the hero 
does not have this information he wants the 
reader to have it. Then he shifts viewpoint 
to some other character and lets the reader 
in long enough to learn what he needs be- 
fore shifting back. 

Unless done properly, this is a poor de- 
vice. It is obviously a makeshift; it is usu- 
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ally a confession that the author has not 
planned his plot well and needs a patch or 
a crutch at this point to keep it from break- 
ing down. If the plot were well planned, 
he could go on with the original viewpoint 
and still give the needed information. 

Occasionally a story is planned on the 
“Grand Hotel” theme where shifting view- 
point is the entire theme. A succession of 
characters are visited one after the other, 
their threads of story are picked up and 
started into the warp or woof and then 
when all the wheels are set in motion the 
pattern completes itself. But this is a very 
different business from the average rickety 
story in which the author started. out with 
one viewpoint, found himself bogging down 
and had to shift to another set of characters 
momentarily to get things straightened out. 
If viewpoint is going to be shifted it must 
be done by plan, not by expedient. 

So much for what I believe is true about 
viewpoint. 


How to Shift Viewpoint 


The piece of mine which Standard re- 
jected used an action chase as the medium 
for plot development. Now Standard’s 
editors do not care for a story of this char- 
acter in which a “chase” becomes the ac- 
tion medium for plot development. Leo 
Margulies put the matter this way: 

“In this office we object to a story which 
is nothing more than a chase—or a fight. 
Such a story is neither a medium for plot 
development, nor a plot. A plot involves 
certain obstacles and complications, all of 
which have two functions: to create sur- 
prise and to thwart the hero not only by 
making things harder for him, but to send 
the course of events in a new and entirely 
unexpected direction.” 

Thus, if hero is chasing villain and he is 
thwarted by (1) his car breaking down, 
(2) an avalanche, (3) a blizzard, (4) an 
ambuscade which wounds him, (5) an old 
woman who appeals to him for aid in res- 
cuing her cow from a bog, (6) a small boy 
who hails him with a call to help put out 
a burning house and so on and so forth, 
this is not plot development. It has nothing 
to do with the villain and it does not ad- 
vance the story plot nor get the reader any 





further along. It merely stalls in an at- 
tempt at synthetic suspense. And when the 
hero finally reaches the villain, if he over- 
comes him easily, as so often happens, the 
story is a complete failure. Obstacles must 
be created as a natural result of the clash 
of two wills—the hero’s and the villain’s, 
and each must have sufficient ingenuity to 
thwart, at least temporarily, each other's 
plans by creating a whole new set of cir: 
cumstances. 

In my case, the lead character finds that 
he and his party need help. Knowing that 
he may not leave the party, he decides to 
send a man, a secondary character, back to 
the home range for help. My fault lay in 
following the secondary character, taking 
the readers along the back trail with that 
character, instead of sticking to the single 
effect, single viewpoint treatment, along the 
main chase trail.. Later, I should have 
subtly called attention to the secondary 
character and the relief party, by a sub- 
jective viewpoint treatment, effected 
through my main character. 

Subjective treatment means that anything 
the reader learns about the secondary char- 
acter can only be learned as the hero learns 
it, not by leaving the hero and going off 
after the secondary character. If the hero 
sees it, we see it. If not, we-have to wait 
until somebody comes along and tells the 
hero about it, then we learn it too. Sub- 
jective treatment is merely identification of 
the reader with one character so thoroughly 
that you know only what he knows. 


Single Viewpoint is Usually Best 


The desirability of a single effect, single 
viewpoint and single direction is analogous 
to a deer hunt. You are out with a pro- 
fessional guide. He suddenly “freezes.” 
“Buck, one hundred and fifty yards, two 
o’clock or two fingers right,” he whispers. 
You search, but can’t find your buck. The 
guide slowly raises an arm, and with his 
index finger, points. You follow direction, 
pick up your deer and line your sights. 

Had the guide fanned out all his fingers 
when pointing, you would have become 
confused. Well then, think of the reader of 
your story-as the hunter. Use one finger 
only in directing his attention to character 
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delineation, location, mood, action, and 
above all, viewpoint—and you'll get your 
bucks. 


The Shifting Viewpoint Technique 


Sometimes, however, there is a danger 
of a story being rejected when actually 
only scene, locale, and atmosphere have 
been changed. I decided to try and write 
a story in which I would deliberately make 
a viewpoint shift arising out of a situation 
in which I found it necessary to shift in the 
best interest of plot development. 

I’m going to attempt to show you just 
how I effected such a shift, and its sucess 
is attested to by the check I received from 
Standard for that story, “Courage in the 


‘Craglands” which will appear in the July 


issue of Range Riders Western magazine 
on sale in May. 

In this series for Range Riders, I have 
a favorite little character, Doc Carson. In 
“Courage in the Craglands,” Doc brings two 
local youths from the Homestead valley, 
into the mountain craglands. He enters 
upon an avalanche zone and sends the two 
boys by a different pass to avoid it. Just 
as he himself nears the zone, a rifle shot 
booms out and precipitates the avalanche. 
He seeks safety in a niche in the wall of the 
mountain, and as he crouches there, he 
thinks with concern of the valleyfolk. (It 
is important to note that through Doc’s 
mind we keep the valleyfolk in view from 
time to time.) 

We plant another touch of motivation 
for our coming shift to the valley folk by 
having Doc, after the avalanche, get a 
bottle of cure-all, made by his wife Marta, 
from the saddle bag of his horse, which 
escaped destruction. Doc speaks to Marta, 
as though she were beside him, chastising 
her for having put too much bitter herb 
in the brew, and by his mention of her, we 
are in indirect touch with another impor- 
tant member of the valleyfolk. 

Doc searches for the two boys, and as 
he pauses to rest, his worried mind travels 
back, taking the reader with it, to the 
valley, the parents of the boys and his wife. 
We’ve planted full motivation for the shift. 
Note also, that up to this point, I’ve held 
the directional finger solely on Doc, al- 
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though I have, through subjective view- 
point treatment, introduced the reader to 
the most important valley members, those 
who will be concerned if Doc is delayed in 
the mountains. 

Doc finds the boys safely, and further 
mishaps follow. Doc saves a hunter who 
has fallen into a crevasse in a dramatic 
rescue. “Why introduce this second party 
at all?” you ask. I did it to bring about 
delay. I want the reader to feel the grave 
concern of the valleyfolk at the failure of 
Doc and the boys to return on schedule. 

But why bother about a shift at all? Why 
not let Doc carry the story completely to its 
climax, without a shift to the valleyfolk? 

The point is that Doc’s mind is tortured 
by the knowledge that his friends at the 
valley are suffering. It strengthens the 
drama of Doc’s major problem to show or 
to link the concern of the valleyfolk with 
his. Then, of necessity, we must at the 
dénouement bring about a reunion between 
the hunting party and the worried valley- 
folk. 

Will it not, therefore, be a much more 
neatly rounded story if the reader has an 
idea of the character of the valleyfolk be- 
forehand, rather than having the author 
just snatch them out of the blue? 

Doc and the boys are later successful in 
bagging all the bighorns they want, but the 
delay has lengthened, and as the boys sit 
chattering about the dressed game, Doc 
now takes us back to the valley. 

“Doc’s objective was achieved, but while 
the boys talk excitedly, Doc’s mind conjures 
up a picture of the valleyfolk. He and the 
boys are long overdue. Dal and Mary 
Baldwin and Mart Morrison’s parents 
would be worrying. Brows furrowed, Doc 
sees them standing, conning the westerly 
hills which reared into the high crag- 
lands... . 

“Doc shuddered, unable to suppress or 
control a long sigh that shook him... . 
Between himself and his good neighbors 
there was-a strong relationship, the rela- 
tionship of powerfully cemented friendship, 
for he and his wife Marta were the first 
neighbors to join Dal and Mary Baldwin 
at the hinterland valley. . . , 
‘“Doc’s visualized picture was realistic, 
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for Mary Baldwin’s lovely face was drawn, 
her forehead ploughed by sharply ridged 
furrows of concern as she watched her hus- 
band saddle his horse at sunset. Dal would 
be joined by Jud Morrison, to form a 
search party Mary’s lips parted, 
moved, but no sound came as she breathed 
a soft prayer... 

“But before nightfall, she was startled by 
the sound of hoofbeats, of voices. Above all 
others she heard the rasping chatter of Doc 
Carson’s voice as the proud little man rode 
in at the head of the cavalcade... . Heart 
leaping wildly, Mary rushed across the 
homestead yard to greet them... .” 

There it is! It all seems simple, doesn’t 
it? While I have attempted to illustrate 
how, by carefully motivated and skillfully 
handled ‘transitionary writing, a shift can 
be logical, I am going to declare that I 
have not, actually, brought about a shift of 
viewpoint at all, but only a shift in “scene 
—locale and atmosphere.” 

Read my transition again, from Doc, 
subtly setting the stage for the shift to the 
valleyfolk, through his visualized picture 
of Mary Baldwin standing conning the hill 
country, showing her grave concern as her 
husband saddles his horse, and I think you 
will find that the shift has been quite 
natural, and as natural, holding to the 
single, subjective viewpoint treatment, as 
through Mary, we ease the story right back 
to Doc. 

Now let me give. you an illustration of 
how this, or any other story, could have 
been marred by a direct and definite shift 
of viewpoint. Let us suppose that I had 
written my closing sequence as follows: 

“Little Doc Carson was proud of his 
achievement, but his sense of pride was 
marred in his thoughts of the worrying 
valleyfolk, in his failure to make good his 
boast that he would be back with the big- 
horns at a given time... . 

“Back at the valley, Mary Baldwin’s face 
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was drawn, as she shaded her eyes. She 
watched her husband saddle his horse . . .” 

There you have a definite faulty break, 
a positive shift of viewpoint because the 
shift has not been motivated and the au- 
thor has just snatched new secondary char- 
acters out of the blue, creating a breach 
in the rules of technique—coincidence. 

In the case of stories where wild life 
animals and human characters are em- 
ployed, however, it is not only necessary 
now and then to change, or shift viewpoint, 
but it actually makes for better characteri- 
zation of your wild life characters and often 
gives greater emphasis to mood and to 
dramatic action. 

Don’t ever leap, jump and shift, Don’t 
shift at all until you know just what you 
are about and until you have carefully 
weighed the various factors of the mechan- 
ics of your plot, factors which are closely 
inter-related. 

If you know HOW to point the single 
directing finger in general plot develop- 
ment, and will practice faithfully carefully 
motivated transitionary writing, you may 
create shifts which, instead of crippling a 
story, tend to sharpen tempo, enhance dra- 
matic and character values and sustain 
essential mood. 

Singularly enough, since finishing the 
above article I met a promising young 
writer with whom I often discuss the tech- 
nique of the short story, and he voiced per- 
haps the soundest support for my premises 
when he said: What 
you mean is, a private soldier may not 
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break the rules, but a veteran top sergeant 
will break a rule in the best interests of the 
task in hand... .” 

I think that exactly does my summing up 
for you. Rules governing the proper use 
of the various factors of story technique 
are, wisely, cautionary rather than man- 
datory. 
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Babies and Typewriters Mix 


By Jean Reiman 


rT 

You KNOW, I’ve always wanted to 
write . . . but what is there for a housewife 
like me to write about!” 

I’d known my new neighbor for only a 
few weeks, but already she’d told me about 
her volunteer work at a near-by hospital, 
and that she was active in her children’s 
school. 

But when I mentioned some of the poten- 
tial material she had, she laughed, “Who'd 


want to read about that?” 


Well, for one, magazine readers all over 
the country would like. to share her hos- 
pital experiences or know her tricks for 
keeping her house lovely. 

Six years ago, though, I’d have agreed 
with her. I’d just traded my college career 
for a wedding band from the team’s star 
tackle, and when I stored “my typewriter 
away behind Roy’s shoulder pads and hel- 
met I resolved to forget my dreams of a 
writing career and concentrate on dusting 
and meal planning. After all, as long as 
those plans of world travel and exciting ad- 
venture were cancelled, there was really 
nothing to write about. 

But the writing bug leaves a lasting mark, 
and even before my bright dotted swiss 
curtains were hung, I had dragged out the 
old Underwood and was building a plot. 

I worked industriously on stories about 
life in Shanghai and Miami, and though I 
knew nothing about piloting an airplane 
or the cosmetic business, such glamourous 
backgrounds filled my stories. Of course it 
was the editors who were wrong when these 
little gems were returned with short notes of 
refusal! 

With Billy’s arrival came diaper service 
and Baby Talk magazine. After reading 
what other mothers said about their young, 
I tried writing an article on the woes of 
highchair feeding. Irene Parrott accepted it 
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and brought upon herself a deluge of manu- 
scripts, all of which were politely, but firmly, 
returned. 

Looking back at my rejected manuscripts, 
I shudder to read: “We encouraged Billy to 
walk by starting him off toward Grandma, 
then his daddy, then back to me. He was 
cute, weaving uncertainty towards the out- 
stretched hands . . .” Nothing original here 
for the average mother. 

I did one 2,000-word masterpiece about 
“Baby Goes Visiting” which took para- 
graphs to describe how “Billy crawled to the 
coffee table ; chubby hands reached out, and 
down went the vase . . .” or again, “. . . the 
magazines and the pipe rack tempted him 
constantly and we had to_watch him every 
minute...” 

This could have been boiled down to 900 
words with a lead like: “Crash! Down went 
our hostess’ new vase and though she smiled 
sweetly I knew that something must be done 
if Billy was to be a welcome guest .. .” The 
remaining 880 words could tell exactly what 
was done. 

I learned that a beginner forces his imagi- 
nation needlessly to create imaginary situa- 
tions when genuine material is at hand. The 
way you redecorated your closets, revised 
your budget and designed your own lamp- 
shades could be made into saleable articles. 
And that girl across the street with a new 
baby and mother-in-law trouble could be as 
good a short-story heroine as some imagi- 
nary model with a New York penthouse. 

Once d realized that I had ideas at my 
fingertips, I got busy. One article started be- 
cause Roy had been rejected for military 
service and decided to help troop morale 
by entertaining servicemen. 3 

With a small baby, another baby due 
soon, and the regular social round of a 
young married pair, this extra entertaining « 
had me in circles until I learned a few tricks. 
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I took my own ideas, some advice from the 
medical column of the Tribune about pre- 
paring vegetables ahead of time without 
vitamin loss, some of. the tricks my friends 
used to make their own entertaining go 
easily, and put them together. The result 
was a 1,500-word article, “Easier Entertain- 
ing,’ which Homemaker’s bought. 

Although I had used a 
these ideas for evening entertaining, I also 
showed how they would apply to afternoon 
teas, bridge parties and luncheons. This 
treatment, which widened my prospective 
audience, made my article of more general 
interest to a magazine. 

When we heard a rumor that Roy might 
be transferred to the eastern branch of his 
company, I began thinking adjusting to a 
new town and new people. Until I entered 
high school, my own family had moved al- 
most yearly, yet my mother always had a 
host of friends and a busy social life in each 
town, 

She had discovered that you don’t make 
friends by waiting to be called on. You have 
to show that you’re interested in the P.T.A., 
the Ladies’ Aid, that you are willing to be 
a part of the community by doing your share 
on the Red Cross and the Community 
Chest. You have to make the neighbors’ 
children welcome if your own are. to be 
welcomed. This advice plus some ideas of 
my own made “A New Town To Meet,” 
which again sold to Homemakers. 


OHN STEINBECK is supposed to do all 

his writing in a windowless room so 
nothing can take his interest from the work 
at hand, but a homemaker-writer must get 
her ideas as she mops the floor, and plan her 
material as she peels the potatoes. I got the 
idea for “Basement Playground,” which was 
in this January’s Better Homes and Gar- 
dens,” one day while ironing white shirts. 

We have a wonderful utility room for my 
washing and ironing, and I have an auto- 
matic washer, but I know the problems 
many of my friends have on washday with 
’ dark basements and their youngsters under- 
foot. I looked up Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 238 (10c, from the Department of 
Labor), which had given us directions for 


number of 


play equipment for our children, and based 
an article around these directions, writing in 
the first person about how J had solved the 
problem of keeping the children occupied 
on washday. 

The appearance of three little Reimans, 
the oldest only three and a half, was sur- 
prising to some of our friends. One visitor 
asked: “However do you manage to get 
everything done? You must be exhausted.” 

But she gave me an idea. Perhaps some of 
my schemes could help other mothers. Any- 
one can keep their youngsters in seersucker 
and corduroy, which need no ironing, and 
it’s easy to hang shorts, slips, towels and 
pillowcases so the wind shakes the wrinkles 
out, 

Parents’ magazine seemed about the best 
market for an article like this, and, from 
other articles I’d done for them, and be- 
cause I read the magazine carefully each 
month myself, I knew they wanted concrete 
information, not nebulous thoughts on the 
joys of parenthood. With their requirements 
in mind, I wrote up the idea, outlining my 
schedule and telling of my shortcuts in 
housekeeping. I kept the article to 1,500 
words by questioning each paragraph with: 
“Will this idea really help someone?” and 
“Can I combine this paragraph with an- 
other to make smoother reading?” Instead 
of beginning, “The wonderful glow that 
creeps into a mother’s heart as she gazes 
down at her happy, healthy little family as 
they lie sleeping, more than makes up for 
the time demanded by her three babies, . . .” 
I started with: “Three babies, the oldest 
not yet four! Quite a handful? Yes, but 
with a workable schedule and a sense of 
humor, each task in my day gets done, with 
time left for really enjoying my growing 
family.” A few weeks after sending “Three 
Under Four” to Parents’, I received a nice 
check. 


But there was still more to be said in- 


favor of a family, so “A Family Is Fun” was 
conceived to show would-be martyrs that a 
family isn’t all bottle-washing and laundry. 
Better Homes and Gardens bought this and 
asked for pictures. 

Having a photogenic family is definitely 
an asset. Billy and Sharo have become quite 
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| use no-line face cream because 


blasé about seeing their pictures in the 
various baby magazines, and other maga- 
zines frequently show more interest in a 
manuscript if a few snapshots accompany it. 
Photos containing children or animals seem 
especially appealing. 


AN ARTICLE which describes a definite 

object should be accompanied by a 
photo of the object if possible. For example, 
I recently completed an article about our 
own youngsters’ play area and playhouse 
and sent it out with a snap of the whole 
area, a close-up of the playhouse with Shari 
at one window and Billy at the door, and a 
close-up shot of the swings with Billy push- 
ing Shari. 

With so many things for a homemaker- 
writer to write about, I’ve had to drag my 
big, dog-eared college notebook down and 
use it as a file for ideas I’m working on. 
Whenever a hopeful idea for a story or 
article is born, I jot down a working title on 
a fresh piece of notebook paper and put it 


in the book. Under the title goes anything 
which I think should go into the particular 
piece, and, as I’m dusting or washing dishes, 
I may get more ideas on the subject, or on 
a subject entered in the notebook a month 
before. In this way I often have a dozen or 
so ideas going at once. 

Often it takes a while before an idea 
“jells.” I’ve just finished “Growing-Up 
Day,” a story about a girl’s first day in col- 
lege. This particular idea had been in the 
notebook for months before the right con- 
clusion presented itself. Some of my other 
ideas still awaiting completion are “Forget 
Grandma,” an article urging homemakers 
to forget old rules of Monday—washday, 
etc.; “Hallowe’en Jamboree,” the descrip- 
tion of a successful Hallowe’en party; and 
“Everyone Needs a Vacation,” an article 
urging mothers to make a real effort for an 
occasional day off and suggesting ways it 
can be managed. 

When an article starts shaping up into 
something worthwhile I send a few letters 
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of inquiry to magazines which might be in- 
terested. Even the most cleverly written 
article won’t sell to a magazine which has 
something similar in print last issue. 
Aside from saving time and postage, in- 
quiring often gives an interested editor a 
chance to suggest a certain approach to your 
subject. Not long ago I queried Mary Rol- 
lins of Real Romance about an article I’d 
been planning on re-marriage. She made 
suggestions about length, approach, etc., 
and a few weeks after I sent her “A 
Divorcee Remarries” she accepted it. 


INCE I have many manuscripts in the 

mail at the same time, I have to keep 
accurate records of each to know where it 
has been and where it now is. An ordinary 
recipe file and cards serve the purpose beau - 
tifully. I enter the name of the manuscript 
on the top line and the approximate word- 
age. On the next line is the first market it’s 
sent to, the date sent, date returned, and 
comments which may have been made with 
the rejection. 

When a manuscript is sold, I take the 
card from the front of the file and put it 
behind a recipe divider at the back, with 
the date sold, amount paid, and, if the pub- 
lication doesn’t pay on acceptance, I record 
the date payment should be received. It’s 
fun to record the date your manuscript was 
published, too. 

One thing all magazines demand is brev- 
ity. If you think you have good children’s 
‘party material in the new games you and 
your neighbors thought up for your chil- 
dren’s party, don’t try to “pad” the article 
by adding details* about your just average 
refreshments of ice cream and cake or the 
happy look on the children’s faces as they 
enter the house. 

I used to “blow up” an article, knowing 
a particular publication paid by the word. 
One article I did on getting acquainted with 
new neighbors had a good idea, but I al- 
most buried it beneath a flowery beginning, 
and irrelevant paragraphs leading up to 
such concrete suggestions as welcoming the 
newcomers with a hot casserole dish that 
first late afternoon before their gas is turned 
on, inviting the children to your house 
while the mother organizes her new home, 





and other friendly gestures. Although the 
ideas were all good, the article didn’t sell 
until I cut the literary flourishes. 

Many homemakers, when they start doing 
articles on the things they know best, find 
that the first-person “I” form is the easiest 
to handle. This is easy to sell, too, if the 
writer is careful not to overdo the “I’s,.” 
Never open a paragraph with “I” if you can 
help it, and keep personal references to an 
absolute minimum. Write your article so 
your reader sees how she could do what 
you’re describing, not so that she sees how 
you did it. For example, in an article I did 
for Baby Talk, I worded one paragraph: 
“. .. if a bottom bookcase shelf or low table 
can be set aside for baby’s things and a few 
knicknacks placed around the living room 
for him, he won’t be so anxious to touch the 
other things. . . .” I went on in the next 
paragraph with: “I brought out my nicer 
things, piece by piece, every two or three 
days, letting David examine and hold each 
object to banish its glamour.” Thus, though 
still in the first person, I had referred not 
only to “David” but also to babies in gen- 
eral, and, indirectly, to the reader’s baby. 

Unless you’re famous in your own right 
or married to a famous person, a general 
editorial-type article will never sell. No mat- 
ter what your ideas may be on juvenile de- 
linquency or racial prejudice, they won’t sell 
as such if you’re simply Mrs. Brown, of 
Jonesville, Il]. But as Mrs. Brown you have 
wonderful article material in what Jones- 
ville did to avoid any feeling of prejudice 
against the Japanese-American families that 
moved to your town recently; and the way 
the ex-servicemen got together and worked 


-with the youngsters when the city fathers 


refused to recognize the threat of juvenile 
delinquency, is sure to find eager readers. 

Looking for article and story ideas in 
everyday things and people is a guarantee 
against the boredom and dullness to which 
so many housewives fall prey. 


MARKETS 


The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22, N. Y. Marion M. Mayer, man- 
aging editor. Article lengths run from 800 
to 2,500 words. Report in two to four 
weeks and pay on acceptance. Illustrations 




















zh the ; 
1’t sell § are desirable, with 8 x 10 glossy prints best. 


Published articles include: “My Husband 








‘doing § Procrastinates,’ “Story Book Pets,” “We 
t, find | Made Our Garden One Terrace at a 
easiest § Time,’ “Thirty by Sixty Feet—It’s All 


if a You Need for an Orchard.” 

s. 
yu Can Baby Post Magazine, 55 W. 42nd St., 
toan § N. Y. 18, N. Y. Louise Cripps, editor. 
le so } Want 600-800 word articles on mothers’ 
what [| own experiences with babies and toddlers. 
; how Good photos sometimes bought. Report 
I did immediately, and pay 2-3c a word on 


raph: publication. 
table 
a few Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust 


rooms St., Des Moines 3, Ia. Frank McDonough, 
h the editor. Use helpful “how-to” articles on 


next building, and remodeling, furnishings and 
ree decoration, gardening, foods dnd equip- 
three ment, home management including child 
each care. Also limited number of general in- 
>ugh terest articles with appeal to both men 
a and women—they include science, medi- 
gen- cine, mental health, family relations, social 
_ problems and personalities. Photos, picture 
ight stories and drawings on all subjects cov- 
wit ered by the magazine. No fiction, fashion 


q or beauty material. Pay, on acceptance, is 
aa $5.00 for shorts and anecdotes for all de- 


ope partments of the magazine, and from $25 
> to $500 for articles, or more depending 
rth upon nature of the articles. 

nes- 

lice , 

“ae Everywoman’s, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
wees N. Y. Joan Ranson, editor. “Articles should 


ked be about 1200 words on any subject of 
national interest to the housewife. The 


articles should be thorough, but lightly 
written—that is, not with a pedantic or 
in encyclopedic approach. Our taboos are 
oe simply those which are dictated by the 
ch length of the magazine. Since we are small 
we have only forty pages, thirty-four of 

which are devoted to editorial. 
“We do not want articles which conflict 
in any way with our departments. The 
me departments cover cooking subjects, beauty, 
cai dogs, needlework, fashions, patterns, home 
1 decoration, gardening. Thus, the articles 


should be general in order not to repeat 
” what the departments have said. Because 
of our length they should be confined to 
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domestic issues rather than what the house- 
wives are doing in other countries. 

“We like humorous articles and personal 
experience articles if they cover a universal 
field of experience, and we like informative, 
timely articles. One of our most successful 
series has been ‘Unusual Ways to Make 
Money at Home.’ We pay $50 to $75 an 
article, $5 each for photographs, and we 
take four weeks to report on scripts.” 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Gertrude Dieken, editor, 
“The Farmer’s Wife.” ““We publish monthly 
a department called ‘Letters From Farm 
Women’—these may be on any subject of 
interest to women—our requirement is that 
they be written by women living on farms. 
We pay $5.00 on publication, and each 
published letter has a chance at a $25 
savings bond award. 

“We also have a department called ‘Slick 
Tricks, to which women may contribute 
household short cuts that are new and 
original only. They pay $2.00 on publi- 
cation. We cannot return ‘Slick Tricks’ 
or letters which we do not use. 

“Also, very occasionally, if the writing 
is unusually good, we accept chatty, first- 
person articles on homemaking or inspira- 
tional subjects—length 500 to 750 words. 
Payment rate on these depends on quality.” 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. Elizabeth Penrose, editor, Use human 
interest articles, working girl angle, humor, 
“how-to” articles, cultural topics. Word 
limit is 1500 words. Report in two weeks 
and pay $100-$250 on acceptance. 


Home Desirable, 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Lester R. Varney, editor. 
“For single pages, articles of 850 words in 
length are about right. Our rate is 2c a 
word, payable on publication. This in- 
cludes illustrations. 

“Right now we have more material on 
hand than we can possibly use. But if any 
of your contributors has conceived an article 
or a story that’s unusual, particularly timely, 
or exceptionally newsworthy, naturally, we 
will give it careful consideration.” 

Articles used include: “Plastic Fabrics 
Give Bright New Touches;” “Preventing 
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Spoilage of Foods;” “Teach Your Child: 
‘Go It Alone.” 


House Beautiful, 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, N. Y. Louise O’Connor, executive editor. 
“Many of our major articles are staff writ- 
ten, but we are always pleased to consider 
short fiction pieces that can be used as 
fillers in the back of the book. We have 
no particular taboos, except that the article 
submitted should deal in some way with 
subjects we are most_interested in—home 
furnishing, building, gardening, and allied 
interests. 

“We prefer that the articles be from 1200 
to 1500 words. Photographs are chiefly 
used to illustrate our articles and generally 
taken by us. However, we are always happy 
to receive photographs if they contribute 
to the meaning of the article. They fre- 
quently serve as suggestions for our own 
illustrations. Our rates vary depending on 
the suitability of materia] to our immediate 
needs, and we pay on publication.” 


House & Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Richardson Wright, editor. 
The majority of articles cover building, 
decorating, gardening, cooking, travel; also 
articles that may be of general interest. 
House G Garden is not a “mass” magazine. 
Following are some articles that have ap- 
peared recently: “A One Room House,” 
“What You Should Know About Building 
Materials,’ “Good Color Sense,’ “Does 
Landscaping Pay,’ “How To Grow Roses,” 
“American Flower Portraitist,” “Keep Your 
Silver Alive,’ “Plan Your Kitchen to Your 
Way of Life,’,“Turnabout on a Breakfast 
Table,” “Todays Laundry Is a Livable 
Room.” 

Length of articles depends on the topic, 
but they generally run from 1,500 to 5,000 
words, the price paid depending on the 
author—authorities in the various fields are 
paid more. All material to be used is paid 
for upon acceptance. Photography is done 
by free lance photographers assigned to 
the particular job. 


New England Homestead, 29 Worth- 
ington St., Springfield 3, Mass. James G. 


Watson editor. Lucille W. Small, Home 


~ 


Dept. editor. Articles need to be from a 
New England farm and homemaking slant, 
accompanied, if possible, by photos. Length 
short, 1200-1500 words at most. The shorter, 
the more chance of using them. Pay the 
15th of month following that in which 
published—that is, material used in January 
issues is paid for February 15th. Try to 
report in two to three weeks; “sometimes 
in a rush season when we are snowed under, 
it takes a month or so.” 


The Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., N. Y. 7, N. Y. Mrs. Clara Savage 
Littledale, editor. Use 2500-3000 word 
articles scientifically correct, concerning 
care and training of children from birth 
through teens; also mental hygiene of par- 
ents. Shorter personal experience articles 
telling how particular and typical problem 
was handled. Uses candid photos of chil- 
dren. Published articles include: “Which 
Are the Most Important Years;’ “En- 
courage the Young Mechanic ;” “It’s No 
Fun to be a Goody Goody.” Report in two 
to four weeks and pay Ic a word and up 
on acceptance. 


Today's Woman, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
18, N. Y. William L. Parker, feature editor. 
“We are always looking for strongly per- 
sonalized, controversial! articles dealing with 
problems which face our average reader, 
the 27-year-old housewife with one or two 
small. (under age six) children, to run in 
our ‘Sounds Off’ department. These pieces 
run anywhere from 1,000 to 2,000 words 
as a rule, although we fix no definite word 
length, and we pay a flat $300.00 for them, 
no matter whether the writer is a big 
name or a first-timer. Recent ‘Sounds Off’ 
pieces which drew heavy reader mail were 
Marion Magee’s ‘The Marriage Mirage’ 
(Dec. 1947); ‘I’m a Good Wife—But I 
Hate Housework, by Judith Unger Scott 
Nov. 1947); and ‘My Grudge Against 
Those Experts, by Ellen Wigsten Gabriel 
(Sept. 47). These were all heavily opinion- 
ated pieces which blasted some of the old 
cliches about marriage, housekeeping and 
child psychologists but which also offered 
specific, thoughtful suggestions for improve- 
ment in all three activities. For in these 
articles, as in all others throughout the 
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book, we are not interested in criticism for 
the sake of criticism—we also demand that 
the writer have sound, constructive sug- 
gestions to offer for bettering the situation 
which she deplores. 

“The writing housewife also has a good 
market here for strong personal experience 
articles offering information or inspiration 
to our young audience. Recent successful 
articles which come to mind are ‘My Child 
Had Polio, by Helen Newell Barnes (Feb. 
1948) ; (How to make) ‘Keepsake Christ- 
mas Stockings, by Edith Bowie Hawks 
(Dec. 1947); ‘How Will They Remember 
Mama?’ by Helen Rose Ruch (Nov. 1947) 
—all 850-word shorts—and, last summer, 
a longer article which drew tremendous 
reader mail and requests for reprints: “How 
It Feels to Have a Baby, by Grace Hughes 
(Aug. 1947). 

“Other subjects in constant demand here, 
with a good example parenthesized along- 
side, are: Medical (“The Mistake Maternity 
Hospitals Make, by Betsy Emmons, Jan. 
1948); part-time money-making hobbies 
(‘There’s Gold in Your Garden, by Ann 
Hawkes Hutton, Feb. 1948); budgeting 
and money-handling (‘Should You Buy on 
Credit?’ by William Lydgate, Dec. 1947) ; 
investigative (“TODAY’S WOMAN Inves- 
tigates Baby Sitters, by Genevieve Park- 
hurst, Dec. 1947); political (‘Meet Your 
Uncle Sam, by Eve Garrette, Nov. 1947) ; 
humorous (‘Sister Whistled,’ by Harriet 
Van Horne, Nov. 1947) ; husband-wife (An 
Open Letter to Wives, by Donald G. 
Cooley, March 1948). 

“As for lengths, our featurettes run about 
850 words. Our long articles we prefer 
to limit (although it is not always possible 
to do so) to 2,500 words. We almost always 
report on manuscripts within a week. We 
always pay on acceptance and our rates 
are excellent ; varying with length, subject, 
research required and other factors. If good 
photos are available, obviously we would 
like to see them. As for taboos: we are 
interested in everything which interests the 
young housewife and which conforms to 
the usual proprieties of good taste. 

“I cannot stress too strongly the advis- 
ability of querying us first, rather than 
"submitting a finished manuscript, except 


when submitting filler quotes, verse or short 
humorous pieces. Ideas for long articles 
should always be submitted in outline form, 
and should be sent to me. Fillers, verse, 
short humorous pieces and suggestions for 
featurettes should be addressed to Miss 
Goodwin Murray.” 


Western Family, 1300 North Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Audree Lyons, editor. 
“We use fairly short, illustrated articles, 
preferably of the how-to-do-it type, on sub- 
jects of interest to the housewife and her 
family. 1200 words is about our maximum 
length. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within at least two weeks, and we pay from 
2¥%2 to 5 cents a word, on acceptance. 

“Titles of some of the articles we have 
used recently are: ‘Headwork Saves House- 
work,’ ‘Let’s Play Puppets, ‘Out of a Cake 
Pan, ‘Express Yourself in Needlepoint, 
‘Brighten Your Lapel, ‘Feed ’Em Flowers.’ 
These may give you an idea of the type 
of thing we use.” 


The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. Dorothy M. Johnson, editor. 
“Some of our contributors happen to be 
housewives, but they are also good reporters 
who do free-lance non-fiction. Most of our 
readers are housewives, but our contributors 
find that this occupation is of no particular 
advantage in writing for us. 

“We rarely buy essays or opinion pieces, 
sO a woman who does not have access to 
sources of solid facts, or time to go after 
them, will have difficulty in writing what 
we can use. We are heavily overstocked 
with articles concerning children. Our 
regular homemaking features—fashion, pat- 
terns, knitting, crocheting, cooking, new 
products for the home—are staff-written. 

“Length, about 2,000 words. Editorial 
tabus: Subjects that have been written 
about too often. We pay on acceptance. 
We read within a week; if a manuscript is 
held longer than that, it is being considered 
pretty seriously. We buy jokes ($2 and up) 
and sometimes long fillers about interesting 
facts or developments, up to 300 words. 
We don’t buy clippings from other publi- 
cations. Rates vary.” 


(Continued to page 80) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


CCometants about the high cost of 
production run persistently through edito- 
rial offices. But writers may take heart 
from the upward trend in rates of payment, 
especially on the big slicks. 

It is accompanied by a demand on the 
part of editors for better writing. They 
have been overloaded with hastily con- 
ceived pieces. Even the Saturday Evening 
Post, with its large and well-organized staff, 
announces that it cannot possibly undertake 
to report on or return unavailable short 
pieces, submitted to the departments such 
as “Post War Anecdotes.” 

Editors are as proud as ever of “discover- 
ing new writers.. But they are beginning to 
demand as their right a professional attitude 
on the part of writers, _ 

This is particularly true of a magazine 
such as Pageant, which is getting off to a 
new start with only a small staff. A report 
was made here last month on their need 
for filler material—and the staff’s inability 
to return unacceptable material. Now, a 
more complete picture of the magazine’s 
needs can be given. 

Pageant will continue to be a magazine 
for a general audience. Almost any subject 
might fit into the magazine, provided it 
is handled in such a way that it appeals to 
readers. And readers, Editor Harris Shevel- 
son believes, are interested in anything in 
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direct proportion to its relation to them- 
selves and their own lives. How well does 
it help them to better living, to greater 
success ? 

How an article is written, therefore, 
counts for more than the mere idea in this 
market. The editors encourage new writers 
—but only-to the degree that they are 
experienced enough to turn out really in- 
teresting reading matter. That a piece be 
factually strong and humanly interesting is 
far more important than that it adhere to 
some particular length. Anything up to 
5,000 words would be read with care, even 
though the right published length might 
be deemed far shorter. Preferred length 
is up to 2,500 words. But get in all the 
necessary research. The editors will work 
with a manuscript, when needed, to bring 
out its greatest reader-values. They would 
rather have a manuscript crammed with 
interesting facts and anecdotes, than a 
slicked up piece which is basically super- 
ficial. 

Stories of personal experiences are one 
definite need: stories out of one’s own ex- 
perience, which would touch other lives. A 
small magazine like this cannot send writers 
around the country to search out such 
stories, but a local writer can frequently put 
his finger right on such experiences which 
people around have had and which he can 
make interesting to a wide audience, That’s 
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a second need. Fillers, as outlined last 
month, are the third great need. 

Profiles will be used. These must be very 
professional in their handling. But the char- 
acters may be anywhere; they must be lo- 
cally well known. Human-interest photo- 
graphs also are a need—chiefly black-and- 
whites—though a good cover subject in 
Kodachrome might hit. There is no set type 
for this. 

Payment for articles will run from $150 
all the way to $600. This depends entirely 
on what the subject is, and the editors’ 
evaluation of the piece. But a price agree- 
ment can be worked out with professional 
writers interested in this market. No fic- 
tion, no poetry, and no quizzes are bought 
at present. Pageant will continue as a bi- 
monthly until early summer, when it is 
expected to change to a monthly. Harris 
Shevelson is the editor. Address: 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


NEW confession magazine has been 

added to the field: Intimate Romances. 
This is published by Ideal Publishing Com- 
pany, at 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y., 17. 
It is a companion magazine to Personal 
Romances, and the editor, Florence J. 
Schetty, has been managing editor on that 
magazine for five years. The first issue will 
be dated April and will go on sale the first 
week in March. It will be a monthly. Mrs. 
May C. Kelley will act as its executive 
editor. 

Story lengths for Intimate Romances 
should run from 6,000 to 8,000 words for 
the shorts. Each issue will also run a single 
complete novel of 16,000 words; these writ- 
ten on assignment from an outline. There 
will also be articles of interest to women 
readers, but for the present at least, these 
are all taken care of by specially equipped 
staff members. Personal Romances will con- 
tinue its policy of using shorts of 5,000 to 
6,000 words. And for this magazine, the 
romance angle is more emphasized. In the 
new book, more emotional impact is wanted. 
However, as the same reading staff considers 
manuscripts for both magazines, a writer 
will do best by doing a story in the way 
which seems most suited to the problem 
and characters, and let the readers decide 


which market it fits best. Right now, of 
course, Intimate Romances is in need of a 
lot of material in order to build up some 
backlog. 

These Intimate Romances should be vital 
and timely, and should reflect the conflicts 
which rise through everyday problems. 
They should be handled with dramatic im- 
pact. Avoid illicit love in both books. Em- 
phasize the emotionally tense passages. 

Personal Romances also uses complete- 
on-one-page short-shorts, averaging 1,500 
words. For these the pay is a flat $50. On 
regular manuscripts the rate is by the 
word: 2% cents and up. These editors 
seem to make every effort to give prompt 
reports and work with their writers. Better 
address manuscripts to the intended editor. 

Paper for the new Intimate Romances 
was transferred from Ideal Publications’ 
fan magazine, Movies. April will be the last 
issue of that for the present. Peek has also 
been suspended. That picture magazine 
was put out under the Bilbara imprint, also 
owned by William Cotton. 

Story, the literary fiction magazine, has 
undergone a considerable change. Begin- 
ning with its March issue, it will appear 
only quarterly—after seventeen years as a 
bi-monthly. It will be circulated on a 
strictly subscription basis, at $4.00 a year. 
Changes will be made in its appearance, 
too; the page size increased. 

The general policy as to lengths and 
prices paid remain the same. Shorts may 
be anything from 1,500 to 10,000 words ; 
novellas to 20,000. A new departure is the 
“Creative Spirit” department. In this will 
appear essays, both critical and literary, 
from 2,000 to 4,000 words. The best aver- 
age is 2,500. Those now scheduled are by 
well known literary authors. But any writer 
with the literary qualifications and knowl- 
edge would be welcome. 

Story Collectors’ Society is something 
new in the publishing world, and will un- 
doubtedly be watched with interest in the 
future. A $5.00 annual membership entitles 
one to the four issues of Story Magazine, 
plus two books as a membership premium. 
These books will be ones which seem to 
hold special promise for the authors’ future 
careers, but may not be sufficiently profes- 











trade-book houses. The hope is that these 
will turn out to be real collectors’ items. 
Whit Burnett is editor of Story Magazine 
and head of Story Press. Address: 116 East 
30th St., N. Y. 16. 

With the July issue, the American Legion 
Magazine is undergoing a face-lifting, with 
a better looking reading-page and better 
paper. Some new departments will be 
added, and more cartoons are already slip- 
ping in. For both fiction and articles, in- 
terest to the general reader comes first. The 
Veteran slant is okay if important, but now 
is mostly just a background item, particu- 
larly in fiction. One fiction piece is usually 
used; the length about 2,500 words. Arti- 
cles may run from 1,500 to 2,000 words 
But on these, a query is always in order. 
Payment is fairly good here. But paper re- 
mains a problem, with circulation up over 
three million. Alexander Gardiner edits. 
Address: I Park Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Woman’s Home Companion is adding a 
special new picture section called “Picture 
Companion.” James A. Quigney is director 
of this. 

As to fiction, the Companion, like all the 
other big mass-circulation magazines, en- 
courages the talented newcomer and does 
not like to be considered as a market for 
“name” writers only. Lengths run 1,400 
words for a short-short, and up to 10,000 
for regular shorts. About 5,000 words is 
the most usable length for the latter. The 
novelets may run to 15,000 or 20,000. One- 
shot novels average between 20,000 and 
25,000. And serials are usually in two 
or three parts now, with each part 15,000 
to 25,000 words. You can get a whole book 
into a three-parter! Payment is at top 
rates. William A. H. Birnie is editor ; Elliott 
W. Schryver is fiction editor. Address: 250 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Advertising slogans of magazines are in- 
teresting, for they often give pointed clues 
to aims and purposes. For the Companion; 
“The magazine millions of women depend 
on for personal service, home service, public 
service.” This magazine is particularly 
proud of its public service articles. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is another 
slogan-shooter. Last year it was ““The maga- 
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zine women believe in.” Recently, it turned 
that line inside out and has become “The 
magazine that believes in women and their 
destiny in the world.” 

Street & Smith’s air magazine has changed 
editors, size, and policy. The title now is 
Air Trails Pictorial. The size is back to a 
moderately large instead of very large page. 
It will use more model plane material— 
about fifty per cent of this and fifty per 
cent aviation. Albert L. Lewis is now 
editing. 

The magazine is aimed at the young man 
who is seeking a career in aviation, and 
wants to know how to get in, how to stay 
in, and how to get ahead once he is in. The 
emphasis is on schools, careers, and career 
work. The magazine will be very attractive 
to model builders, who often go into one of 
the various fields of aviation. No fiction is 
wanted. 

There is a market on Air Trails Pictorial 
for technical articles about aviation and its 
developments. Though the subject matter 
may be complicated, the treatment must 
be fairly popular. Human-interest articles 
about people in aviation are good. Also re- 
ports on new aircraft. The magazine will 
emphasize the national defense angle. Pri- 
vate flying is also included. A query is to 
the advantage of the writer as well as the 
editor. Lengths are very flexible; 1,200 to 
4,500 words depending on subject matter. 
Illustrations, if available, add greatly. These 
may be whatever illustrate best: black and 
white photos, kodachromes, sketches, dia- 
grams, charts. Often the author can supply 
these better than the editor, with increased 
likelihood of acceptance and a good check. 


There is a market here for short poetry 
of the lighter sort and for humorous anec- 
dotes, either factual or “tall story” type. 
Also for cartoons on aviation or model sub- 
jects. Rates of pay are comparable with or 
better than the field. Address all manu- 
scripts to 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
But if you want to see the editor, he’s to 
be found in the old red-brick building at 
15th Street and Seventh Avenue. 


HAT new Western love story at Popu- 
lar Publications is titled: Romance 
Western. The first issue was due out on 
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"Do you realize this is the largest selling twenty-eight cent magazine in the country?" 


February 20th. It is a bi-monthly, and Irma 
Ginsberg edits. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Dell is reviving Ballyhoo, but just as a 
one-shot at present. Ted Shane edited this. 
Address: 149 Maditon Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Other changes at Dell Publishing Co.: 
Screen Romances has changed its title to 
Screen Stories. Evelyn Van Horne edits this 
monthly. The contents are entirely fiction- 
izations, done on assignment. . . Pocket 
Crossword Puzzles will become a bi-monthly 
with the May issue. This market is open 
only to puzzles other than crosswords, and 
to 500-word mysteries. 

After a year in the doghouse, Goodman 
has revived his confession book, Life Ro- 
mances, as a quarterly. Bessie H. Little re- 
sumes the editorial job. It is a very small 
market, she reports. Stories for the present 
should run between 3,000 and 5,000 words. 
Articles of interest to women would be con- 
sidered. Payment is 3 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. 

Frederick J. Buse is back on the stands 
with Timely Detective Cases. Leonard 


Diegre is editing for him again. And the 
editorial office is listed as 22 East 82nd 
Street, N. Y. 28. 

From time to time there have been 
rumors that Alexander Ince would revive 
Stage, the magazine of the theater which 
he started in 1939 and of which a few issues 
appeared. Now, he has bought Theatre 
Arts Monthly from its former owners, 
Henry Steeger (of Popular Publications) 
and Robert W. Dowling. He plans to merge 
it with Stage, has secured the playwright 
Charles MacArthur as editor, and will bring 
out the first issue in April. The address of 
the new Stage is 234 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Two issues of Photography as a quarterly 
did so well that its publishers, Ziff-Davis, 
decided to make it into a monthly. They 
will retain the Photogaphy title for a 
planned annual, and have retitled the new 
monthly: Photo Arts. The first issue under 
this name is the June one, out in late May. 


Requirements for Photo Arts remain 
about as outlined here in last September’s 
Market Letter. The market is wider open 
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now, with the need for more material. But 
this must all be aimed for the advanced 
photographer. Critical or survey articles 
which point up trends in professional pho- 
tography or professional methods are in 
place. Lengths average 2,000 to 3,000 
words. But a query is requested before sub- 
mitting any material. Don’t submit cold 
to this market; it is a waste of time. Bruce 
Downes is editor; Norman Lipton is man- 
aging editor. This magazine has its editorial 
headquarters in the Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 


Don’t confuse Photo Arts with Popular 
Photography, which is handled from the 
Ziff-Davis Chicago office at 185 Wabash 
Avenue, and is aimed at the everyday pic- 
ture-taker. 


Joe McCarthy resigned from his plushy 
job as non-fiction editor of Cosmopolitan 
at the end of January. He’d rather free- 
lance. So far, no one has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy and editor Arthur Gor- 
don is handling that work. Address: Eighth 
Avenue and 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 


Fred Sammis has been appointed edi- 
torial director of the five monthlies, known 
as the Macfadden Women’s Group. These 
are True Romance, True Love and Ro- 
mance, True Experience, Radio Mirror, 
and Photoplay. Orlin Tremaine, formerly 
editorial director of True Experience, has 
resigned from the company. Mr. Sammis 
has been working with the Macfadden West 
Coast staff this past month. If he has 
changes in mind for the three true-type 
magazines, no announcement is ready yet. 
Macfadden magazines are at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


At Popular Publications, also in the Bar- 
tholomew Building, 205 East 42nd Street, 
Alden H. Norton has been appointed asso- 
ciate publisher of the magazines “with 
authority over all editorial matters.” In or- 
der to keep up with all the additional work 
which the new job thrusts on him, Al Nor- 
ton tells me that he is turning over some 
of his own editorial duties to his assistant 
editor, Ejler Jakobsson. 


This new job of his, by the way, is the 
one held by Al Gibney prior to his recent 
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death. And there’s a man who is going 
to be missed around the office. He had an 
Irish flare for startling people with ultra 
vivid quips that could astound or dismay 
one according to temperament. Passing his 
open door was always an adventure! 


RICHARD LAUTERBACH’S first issue 

of °*48—March—will be on the stands. 
It is “sensational” according to its pub- 
lisher, Walter Ross. If you are interested in 
this market, study this and following num- 
bers. The editor is definitely open to con- 
tributions from anyone, stockholder or not, 
who can turn out the top-quality, lively 
material wanted. Address: 68 West 45th 
Street, N. Y.-19. 

Good Housekeeping is very much in the 
market for stories with real narrative qual- 
ities, according to its managing editor, Mar- 
garet Cousins. The magazine does not buy 
for the sake of names. It sets story value 
ahead of any popularity of a writer’s name. 
And it insists on a meatiness which makes 
for real reading pleasure among its buyers. 


Too many manuscripts come into this 
office which are too frail, too slender, too 
short; or which are feeble imitations of the 
New Yorker type sketches. Miss Cousins 
feels that a good sketch is far harder to do 
than most writers realize, Too many people 
attempt them because, through inexperi- 
ence, they think them quick and easy to 
do; whereas nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

Another type of story which is inadvis- 
ableable to try now is the child story. This 
is not because they are unusable, but be- 
cause so many top quality child stories 
come in that the editors can’t possibly buy 
all the really best ones and keep any sort 
of balance in the book. 

Short stories run up as high as 10,000 
words. But in the short-short length, the 
editors never find anything with sufficient 
plot interest to hold them. The two-part 
novelets vary between 35,000 and 40,000 
words. Payment competes with all the top 
markets. Herbert Mayes is the editor, with 
final word on all material bought for Good 
Housekeeping. Address: Eighth Avenue 
and 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 
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Collier's appeals to men and women 
readers alike, and has no specific rules 
about fiction themes. Just tell a good story, 
in first-rate style. Then let the editors de- 
cide if it is effective enough for purchase. 
A man-and-woman relationship is the surest 
bet still ; but it can be handled in an infinite 
number of ways. 

There is a tendency to hold down lengths 
somewhat. Short-shorts now run 1,000 to 
1,400 words. The top length for shorts is 
about 6,000 words. At present, a novelet or 
two-parter has little chance. Serials usually 
are bought from top-name writers. The 
work of newcomers is scanned carefully, 
and perhaps five per cent of published 
fiction has come in the unsolicited mail. 
Top rates are the rule for payment here. 
The general market seems to be taking an 
upward swing, and Collier's goes along 
with it. 

Though much of the non-fiction is staff 
handled or assigned, the field is open to 
the free-lance. Choice of subject matter is 
fairly wide. Walter Davenport is editor of 
Collier’s; Kenneth Littauer is fiction editor. 
Address: 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


The confession monthly, Secrets, has a 
very low inventory and is much in need 
of good manuscripts. Its editor, Rose Wyn, 
is looking for shorts of 2,500 to 6,000 words; 
also for 10,000-word novelets. These, she 
tells me, are the most usable lengths, but a 
writer should never aim at an exact length 
or let an announced wordage stand in his 
way. If a story demands a different length, 
let it have it. That doesn’t mean rambling 
on, however. Writing should be close-woven 
and meaty. Secrets is paying 3 cents a 
word and up, with very prompt replies and 
checks. Address: 23 West 47th Street, 
M..5, 3 

The four love pulps, which Mrs. Wyn 
also edits, are wide open for all kinds of 
material: Short stories of 2,500 to 6,000 
words, novelets of 8,000 to 10,000, short 
articles. For these, the rate of payment is 
1% cents and up for fiction, 2% cents for 
articles, 50 cents a line for verse. In this 
group are four bi-monthlies: Complete 
Love, Variety Love, Ten-Story Love, and 
Love Fiction. Address: 23 West 47th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 
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The fourth annual short story contest has 
been announced by Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine. Prizes amount to $11,000. The 
closing date is October 20, 1948. Look for 
details in the magazine, or write to the 
editorial office at 570 Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. 22. 

Your Mind Psychology Digest, the pocket- 
size magazine, skipped an issue or two and 
is now being published as a bi-monthly. 
The editorial set-up is also somewhat 
changed, with Thomas L. Garrett and Les- 
ley Kuhn listed together as the editors. A 
good deal of the contents is reprint ma- 


terial. Some, however, is original, Rates 
are low here. Address: 103 Park Avenue, 
mF: 37: 


Now that Henry Wallace is campaigning, 
the New Republic is getting along without 
him as its editor, The two lines of interest 
simply didn’t jibe. The publisher of the 
magazine, Michael Straight, said that his 
magazine would not serve as a sounding 
board for any political party. Mr. Straight 
is now serving as editor himself. Mr. Wal- 
lace continues to contribute a weekly page 
over his own signature. Address: 40 East 
49th Street, N. Y. 17. 

The Smart Traveler was discontinued 
after its October issue. Harry J. Price was 
editor. Address: 90 West Street, N. Y. 6. 

Popular Publications’ Railroad Magazine 
will be buying almost nothing in the way 
of textual material for the next few months. 
The only opening is for photo stories. Better 
paper is now being used—a “polished 
pulp,” the editor calls it—and the photos 
look a lot better now. Also, the edges are 
trimmed. The magazine looks very nice 
and also feels good in the hand. The new 
price of 35 cents ought to go over all right 
with buyers. Looks for a more open market 
here along in May. Henry B. Comstock 
edits. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
nm. ¥, 12. 

Family Circle has a good healthy million 
and a half circulation through grocery 
chains. But as a market for writers, it is 
a poor bet. All departments are staff- 
handled. Fiction runs to a top of about 

(Continued to page 47) 














Writer’s Wife 


By Anne Porter Munson 


\ \ RITER'S DicEesT readers knew my hus- 


band before I did. In fact, they read his 
stories in pulps, slicks and W. D. itself be- 
fore I'd ever heard of him. We met in Palm 
Beach soon after he returned from almost 
five years in the Army, half of it in combat. 
As a book-per-day reader, I was immedi- 
ately interested in him—as a writer, of 
course. 

Oh, a writer, I said to myself with the 
special awe that surrounds the word. But 
what a disappointment he was, profession- 
ally speaking. He was more interested in 
sprawling on the beach in the sun or 
hunching over a drink at night than he 
was in talking books. (By now I know this 
to be an occupational idiosyncrasy applica- 
ble to a majority of writers. ) 

He was more interested in prowling 
along beach roads in his rattletrap Ford 
than he was in putting the last 30,000 words 
of a book together. Then, to give you an 
insight on his character, he chose the first 
two weeks of our honeymoon to finish the 
book! 

“Somebody,” he explained blandly, “has 
to pay for this little fling—and it might as 
well be a publisher.” 

Our life started its wonderful, hectic 
course within two months after I said “I 
will.” The Master started to pace the floors 
of our sand dune house, stare out across 
the Atlantic and to recall some of the 
adventures which had befallen him in trop- 
ical climes overseas. But did he put them 
down on paper? He did not! He wrote 
furiously of dancing girls and night clubs, 
collected a large amount of rejection slips 
and a few checks and finally bellowed, 
“Let’s go!” 

These two words have by now become 
the starter’s gun which may lead anywhere 
at any time. Within another two weeks I 
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was settled in the seat of a trans-oceanic 
airliner headed for Central America. Here 
we explored back alleys, danced beneath 
palms to a samba band and got caught 
in the middle of an abortive revolution. 

But the only words which came from his 
typewriter were cable stories which he 
wired home to newspapers. As a former 
newspaperman he can, as he says, “always 
pick up a few bucks” that way. I didn’t 
know until a few months later that writers 
often carry around the atmosphere they 
gather on such junkets for months and 
even years. 

“Let’s go,” he howled again and the air- 
liner hustled us back to New York. We 
landed still in tropical linens and carrying 
a portable typewriter and four suitcases. 
You know New York. You know about 
housing. An old friend on the New York 
Times’ cable desk provided sleeping space 
until we found a dingy Village apartment. 

Now, I thought, now is when he will do 
it. The Village is the place where all the 
boys turn out masterpieces. But not my 
boy! He introduced me to everyone from 
Joe Gould, the last of the Bohemians, to 
the professor of economics at the Latin 
American Institute and half a hundred pulp 
writers and cartoonists. He was definitely 
more interested in the spaghetti in the Min- 
etta Tavern than he was in Standard Mag- 
azines or Street and Smith. 

Finally it came. He picked up his wal- 
let, thumbed through a wad of story notes 
and old clippings and said: “No dough.” 

Then was when I started having “ba- 
bies.” He stared out of the window, he 
walked the floors, he grew morose and mut- 
tered in his beer. He bought a large pack- 
age of yellow copy paper and blew the dust 
of Costa Rica off his portable. I tried to 
curl myself into the size of a dime and hide 
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in a corner. Nothing must disturb genius 
at work. 

But, lo! He disturbed me! 

“Hey,” he would yell suddenly, the type- 
writer coming to a full stop, “how do you 
spell Chichicastanango .. . you know... 
that place in Guatemala?” 

Then I would drop my book, thumb an 
atlas and come up with the spelling. When 
the script was finally done, he’d say, “Oh, 
Lord! I hate to retype these things.” And 
the next thing I knew I was a typist. 

We waited for checks. Nothing hap- 
pened. He began hunting around Rocke- 
feller Plaza. He came back to report he 
was signed up with a wire service’s radio 
department to ghost for one of the big 
name commentators. 

“But I hate like hell to do it,” he cussed. 
“Those stiffs! Smooth voice and my words. 
Big dough for him and peanuts for me.” 
He claimed it was dishonest toil. It would 
amaze you to learn how little the big names 
pay for their copy. Two weeks later he 
took a job on an upstate New York daily. 
During the next ninety days the Village 
work began to pay off. He quit . . . just 
like that. 

The send-off signal of “Let’s go!” rang 
again. The Canadian border beckoned and 
we saw the leaves turn in the Adirondacks. 
The portable clack-clack-clacked; and while 
he wore wool shirts and heavy slacks, he 
wrote about steaming jungles and torrid 
temptresses. Christmas lasted for days. 
Checks came in. He showed me he could 
write a check faster than he ever wrote a 
line of prose. Magazines appeared on the 
stands with his byline, and I learned what 
he calls “the writing racket.” 

I learned about agents and second rights, 
narrative hooks and sequences. I saw a 
whole motion picture script put together 
from the time it was just an idea in the 
bottom of a beer glass until it was pages of 
typescript. I learned to read magazines of 
high caliber with a cynical eye and sniff 
that my boy could do better if .. . What 
writer’s wife hasn’t done that at least once 


_ a week? 
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Then one day he stood up, stretched and 
I saw that far horizon look come into his 
eye. He started reading used car advertise- 
ments and one day he came home with a 
blue convertible. “Let’s go!” he cried, and 
we were off again. 

Right now there is a house in the hills of 
Tennessee, the blue convertible is parked in 
the yard and the luggage is stowed in the 
closet. The portable clacks daily and the 
country post office nearby is receiving a 
small flood of manila envelopes. I am very 
used to grabbing for dictionaries and atlases 
by now. I don’t jump a foot any more when 
he flings sixteen pages of typing at me and 
howls, “Take a look at this. Is it a stinker 
or what?” 

My stomach lies fairly quiet while he 
paces and wrestles with his plots. I don’t 
sweat out the mails any more. I don’t have 
sympathetic birth pangs for his literary ba- 
bies. Instead, I have learned how to use 
a blue pencil, how to eye a slant and to 
read the market letters. 

I have even, so help me, started to peck 
away at his machine while he is out talking 
to the local sportsmen and gathering a yarn 
for an outdoor magazine, 

He is slightly mad, of course. He drives 
with the top of the car down when it rains 
and wears a baseball hat. He sleeps until 
noon and makes the countryside resound 
with his typewriter at three in the morning. 
He talks back to love scenes in the movies 
and purses his lips at gags which have the 
rest of the audience on the floor. He goes 
to the airport to get a flying story and in- 
stead rents a plane and comes buzzing over 
our house to yell at me. After which he 
comes home and writes a story about bass 
fishing. 

But he’s my boy, and I’ll wager he’s fairly 
typical of you other freelancers. 

I’ve had my hundred or more “babies” 
for him and it doesn’t bother me any 
longer. One of these days I shall stand up 
and announce I’m going to do one of two 
things: present him with a fine novel of 
my own or a junior scribbler, who will 
probably also eye distant lands and holler 
“Let’s go” 


es ee 
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THe 14th annual WriTER’s DIGEST 


short-short story contest is now 
open. Scripts may be any length up 
to 1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no tabus as to 
subject matter, characters or plots. 
Many among the 1,700 former prize 
winners got their first start from 
this annual contest. Three impartial 
judges will read each story entered 


in the contest. 


The Editors of Writer’s DicEst, 
in addition to awarding $3,000 in 
prizes, will, if requested by the 
winning authors at the time they 
are advised of their prize, under- 
take to sell the scripts they consider 


You are cordially invited 


Editors of Writer’s Digest 


to enter a 
$3,000 short-short story contest 
sponsored by the 
















marketable. NNo commission or 
marketing expense is charged, and 
we usually sell 30 per cent of the 
winning scripts. As a prize winner, 
however, you are under no obliga- 
tion to us, and may dispose of your 
story in any way you wish. Send in 
your very best short-short, or write 
one now. There is a constant need 
for this word length in editorial 


baskets. 


The contest is open to everyone. 
Your chances of winning one of the 
prizes are as good as you are. Stay 
within the length limit, 1500 words, 
and good luck to you from the 
Dicest staff.—R.K.A. 


200 Prizes—First Prize $300.00 in Cash 
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200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$300.00 Cash 


or, if you don’t want the money, 
Writer’s Digest will arrange an in- 
terview with your favorite New York 
or Philadelphia editor and send a 
there coma trip, all expenses paid. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


No Substitute. 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona Portable 
Typewriter ; Sterling Model. Standard 
Key Board; all-around metal frame, 
pica type, long line spacer, with tabu- 
lator and paper extension arms. Has 
touch selector. Standard office require- 
ments. Includes plywood carrying case. 
Retails for $85.00. 


15th Prize 


We will type on good bond manu- 
script paper, with one carbon, in 
approved editorial style, all the stories, 
novels, etc., you write for one year 
up to 100,000 words. 


16th Prize 


Board and room, and a place to write, 
undisturbed, for one month at any one 
of the hundred or more places listed 
in The Writer’s 1948 Year Book where 
free-lance writers are welcomed. In- 
cludes rail fare, round trip, to any 
place within 300 miles of your home. 





17th to 20th Prize 


Five cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


21st to 25th Prize 


**The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or perhaps there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you craved. 
Winners of 2lst to 25th prizes will 
receive ‘“The Books You Have Always 
Wanted To Own”. . . retail limit 
$75. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your a winning library 
for you, if invited. 


26th to 30th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires in one year. We will also pay 
express charges (going and coming) 
on three novel submissions. 


31st Prize 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


32nd to 33rd Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 





34th to 40th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto’”’ the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto” is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
ellette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
painstaking work to produce and it is 
a work of genius. Sells for $25.00. 
The cash equivalent, ($25) to any of 
the winners who have purchased 
“PLOTTO” from the DIGEST. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
job of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


51st to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 80th Prize 


A complete writer’s kit. Including en- 
velopes, carbon paper, clips, file fold- 
ers, pencils, erasers, second sheets, a 
note book, and fine heavy white bond 
paper in abundance. 


81st to 100th Prize 


Your choice of any writer’s text, or 
texts, amounting to $5.00. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit recording the 
place your story won in the Contest 
plus 250 sheets of good bond paper, or 
the new revised edition of ‘The 
Writer’s Market.”’ 


_ 


nm 


. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their one a subscription 
ER’ 


S DIGEST. 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRI 


. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 


subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 


clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 60 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. Mss. are returned but are not 
acknowledged. 


. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1948. Three 


experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
script will be read by each of the three judges. 
















enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 


stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 























, . USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 
The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
b] | 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
> Sir: 
| I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 
| ®heck which) [9 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
| (1 Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
| My contest story is enclosed herewith (J. I am sending it under separate cover (). 
| 
Py occ n Paine alaiays Ure melcwnneem nese 
TIS oo scccsoey sce kaos 1S ke gebe de race Lneanaae ee aca ties + paROd pean he eas ne ctu Dabircany tebe 
| ERE ED SS RC Ree Re ee are he era Zone State reat eeek sane ciel 
Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it 1); I am 
— already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 








Chuck That Corn 
(Continued from page 22) 


earth. Also in the bucket is a long 

stemmed flower, with the petals a few 

inches from the man’s face. On the 
floor is a book titled: “Cross Breed- 
ing.” The man’s wife snarls at him: 

“T hope you two will be very happy to- 

gether.” 

Without doubt this is one of the most 
original and goofy pictures I ever heard 
of, but, to my mind there is no gag there 
that will get a sale. It lacks a sufficient 
underlying reason for what is happening. 
There does not seem to be any cause for 
even a cartoon character having the de- 
sire to try out such a far-fetched idea. The 
reader’s mind will pause and refuse to 
accept such a premise, and the battle for 
getting your joke over is lost at the be- 
ginning. 

Virgil Partch did a cartoon based on this 
type of crazy picture, but he gave it enough 
reason to get the reader to accept the out- 
come. His drawing showed one man giving 
another directions for going somewhere. 
The man is pointing, but his arm is also 
bent several times to show the street turns 
of the route he is explaining. 

This particular point is difficult for many 
writers to follow consistently. Here is an- 
other gag along the same line: 

Wife answering front door. Sales- 
man is standing outside door. Behind 
wife there is a hole in the wall leading 
to the next apartment. The hole is the 
shape of a man’s body, indicating that 
a man has walked through the wall. 
Wife says to man at door: “I believe 
my husband’s visiting the people next 
door.” 


This gag does have a reason for the ac- 
tion, but I do not think the violent action 
is warranted by the mild cause of it. In 
the first place, we have no idea what the 
salesman is selling. Is the prospect of an 
ordinary house-to-house salesman so horri- 
ble that a man must break through a wall 
to escape? I immediately thought on read- 
ing it that the salesman was probably sell- 
ing brushes or vacuum cleaners as usual. If 
so, that would not be reason enough to 
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crash through the wall to avoid him. 

To show how the above gag can be im- 
proved by supplying the missing item, sup- 
pose we have a suitcase labeled “Tricks and 
Novelties.” The man has jumped through 
the wall. Salesman says, “See? I told you 
this little item would scare heck out of 
your friends!” 

A common failing with many gags is 
that the writer assumes it is funny to tran- 
scribe a word or phrase literally into a pic- 
ture. This one does that: 

A small boy sitting in the middle of 
a record which is playing on a phono- 
graph in his house. His mother and 
father are watching him. Mother: “He 
wants to be a disc jockey.” 

This type is very easy to write aad it 
appears to make complete sense and be very 
funny. Such an obvious device cannot help 
but be a bit corny. Many people think 
corny humor is funny. I like it myself, but 
we are in a business that is fiercely com- 
petitive. In such a crowded profession, it 
is only the cream of our material that will 
end up in print. 

I remember a printed cartoon that dem- 
onstrated how the props above were worked 
into a gag. The phonograph is playing and 
a man is running furiously around it look- 
ing at the record. One person says: “Why 
don’t you wait till it stops to see who is 
singing?” 

Here there is no literal translation of the 
gag line into a picture. There is more subt- 
lety, hence, a better joke. 

Sometimes in a gag of this type the pic- 
ture turns out to be usable if the literal 
line is rewritten. Here is one: 

A farmer leaning against his fence 
looking out over his farm on which 
three oil wells are standing. The 
farmer says to himself: “Well, well, 
well!” 

Write a new line and you come closer 
to a good gag. Perhaps the farmer should 
be angry, complaining to a neighbor be- 
cause the oil wells are spouting oil in the 
middle of his corn field. He says, “The 
dern things have loused up a half acre of 
roasting ears!” 

I have selected the following gag espe- 
cially to emphasize several points already 
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mentioned above: 
A fire station-with a man sliding 
down the pole and the hook and ladder 
truck coming down right behind him 
on the pole. 

You will see immediately that the com- 
parative size of the opening through which 
the fireman slides down the pole would not 
accommodate a truck. Then there is the 
further trouble that a hook and ladder is 
inanimate and could not accomplish this 
feat. There is such a thing as taking a bit 
of license in cartoons, but it must not be 
carried too far. Editors do not hand out 
okays for a situation that is too forced—the 
next cartoonist in line will probably have 
one that is much more plausible. 

After all this dissection, I want you to 
see a gag that came in practically correct 
in every detail. However, it will illustrate 
one final problem. 

Scene: Polar Bear club member swim- 
ming in the ocean with ear muffs on. 

This is an excellent gag just as it is. It 
happens to be almost a duplicate of one 
I sold myself, but which has not been 
printed yet. I presented the idea differently 
and made the point stronger, I think. The 
fact that this is a Polar Bear club member 
should be re-enforced. This can be done 
effectively if the scene is on the icy beach 
so that a sign “Polar Bear Club” can be 
shown on his suit, and by adding seven or 
eight more members with signs. 

In my version quite a lot of snow and 
wind are used for atmosphere. One mem- 
ber wearing ear muffs is standing to one 
side alone. Other members of the club are 
in a group nearby. A spokesman for the 
group says to the man wearing ear muffs, 
“Hinley, we have decided to ask for your 
resignation.” 

All I have done to the gag is present the 
picture to better advantage from the draw- 
ing standpoint. It might have sold easily the 
other way. I am merely trying to demon- 
strate that any good gag might be done in 
several different ways, depending upon 
which version makes the point stronger. 
When you get one that seems to be good, 
work on it a while longer from several an- 
gles to wring the last ounce of humor from 
it. Payday will come faster! 
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LITERARY AGENT 


@ Full agency services for established 
and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick reports, 
and effective placement. 


Full information on request. 





BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 











DON'T MISS—Unique Plot Aid, 
Exclusive Market Reports, 
in the March Issue. 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 


It tells you why your mss. do not sell, and 
what to do about it. Full of Know-How. 
Market Tips. 


$2 per year, single copies, 25c. 
Back issues: 10 for $1. 25 for $2. 
NO free sample copies. 


Try a sample Today. -You'll like it 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best at the lowest prices. 
Round-Trip Sets or Singly. 3 Sizes 
25 (50 One-Fold) 20 (40 Flat) 
30 (60 Two-Fold) Only $1.00 
West of the Mississippi, add 10c postage. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St., (TR 6-4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Under personal direction of 
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Frederic Taubes 
Oil Painting 





Jacob Getlar Smith 
Watercolor 





Silvio Scionti — Piano 





Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
Poetry and Short Story 


Corpus Christi 
Fine Arts Colony 


June 1-14 


Tuition $25.00 
College Credit $35.00 


Registration fee — $10.00 


For further information write to: 


GLENNA HOLLAWAY 
Publicity Chairman 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

















Amazing Courses 


Teach yourself to write! Clever new ap- 
proach. Short-short story, , newspaper, 
article, picture story, plotting courses. 
VERY LOW PRICES. Prepared by suc- 
cessful, selling writer. FREE DETAILS. 


FOY EVANS Ameriéus, Ga. 






























TYPING 


A manuscript, short story, novel, or serials, neatly and ac- 
curately done by an experienced typist. 
Good quality bond mailed flat with original. One carbon free. 
Specify pica or elite type. 
Prompt service — proofread. 
40c per 1000 words 
37c per 1000 words over 10,000 


BETTY OVERCASH 
1849 Washington St. Hollywood, Florida 
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Writers’ Clubs 


Connecticut Writers 
Sir: 

The Artists & Writers of Connecticut, organ. 
ized in Southbury, Connecticut, over seven year 
ago, lists as its members artists, composers, poets, 
and authors. It welcomes active (those who have 
sold) as well as inactive (those who have still 
to experience the thrill of receiving their first 
check) members. 

Our meetings are held the second Sunday of 
each month, at 3:30 P. M. Members are notified 
by mail where it will be held and the name of 
the speaker and the subject. 

As secretary of The Artists & Writers of Con- 
necticut I have been instructed by President 
Irene Hartwell of Roxbury, Connecticut, to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to new members, if 
they will but write to me. 

E, E. pERrenz, Secretary, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Detroit Writers 
Sir: 

We meet the first Thursday of every month. 
Our club welcomes any sincere writer, regardless 
of color or class. Our purpose is criticism, in- 
spiration, and company! There are no dues at 
present. 

Mrs. Erpa LABUHN, 
4603 Hamilton, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 


Cincinnati Writers 
Sir: 

We wish to mention a writer’s club in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, which meets every month. Profes- 
sionals and beginners are both welcome. Our aim 
is to give helpful criticism to the would-be writer. 
We appoint an editor-critic for each meeting to 
read over our ‘writings, then hold a round-table 
discussion for further constructive comments. 
Occasionally we’ve had professional writers speak 
before us. But we are neither critical nor too 
intent about it all, just a friendly group who are 
ready to help a writer make a possible sale. 

Our meetings are held on a Saturday night at 
7:30. We would prefer that anyone who is in- 
terested in our organization call Mr. Robt. M. 
Dunlap, Chairman of Membership, EAst 5062, 
for the details first. 

The Ohio Valley Writers’ Guild, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We Know How You Feel 
Sir: 

This is to inquire through the columns of the 
Forum if there is a Writer’s Club, or the nucleus 
of one, in or near Mattoon, Ill. If so, and a 
stranger in town is welcome, won’t you drop a 
line to: 

RatpH RICHTER, 
617 South Ninth St., 
Mattoon, Illinois. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 39) 


3,500 words, but is usually bought far in 
advance. Payment is on arrangement for 
what is bought, and an author is asked to 
quote his price. Robert R. Endicott is edi- 
tor. Address: 25 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
19. 

Volitant Publishing Company’s Cover 
Girl Fashions skipped the February issue, 
but is now going ahead regularly as a 
monthly. This is a very limited market at 
present. Frances Glencott edits. Address: 
105 East 35th Street, N. Y. 16. 


Oscar LEBECK is manuscript edltor 

for the Dell group of comics, a group 
now increased to twenty-one titles. He buys 
all outside material. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Anyone interested in the comics, either 
creating them or just reading them, will 
find the new Macmillan book, The Comics, 
fascinating reading. This deals mostly with 
the development of the comics and the men 
who do them. It is very well illustrated, 
both with color and with black and white 
reproductions. (New York, 1947. By Coul- 
ton Waugh. $5.) 

But if you just want to know how it is 
done, as told by Stan Lee, send a dollar 
for his new book; “Secrets Behind the 
Comics.” Address him at his own place, 
15 East 94th Street, N. Y. 28. 

For editors and writers who deal in fac- 
tual material, Philip Wittenberg’s “Dan- 
gerous Words” is a valuable reference book, 
The subtitle, “A guide to the law of libel,” 
suggests its scope. It follows through the 
whole subject of what may constitute libel 
in every sort of circumstance, even to radio 
broadcasts. I found it easier to read than 
his earlier volume on “The Protection and 
Marketing of Literary Property.” (Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1947. $5.) 





Dallas Writers 
Sir: 

The Dallas Fiction Writers’ Forum wants 
new members. The group is limited to 15, as 
many as it thinks feasible to criticize the mss. 
read at meetings. 

Jane Brock, Secretary, 
4312 Fairfax, Dallas, Texas. 
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If 


our 


Short-Story 





arouses 


editorial interest 





it cannot fail 





to employ the principles 





so fully and clearly set 
John Gallishaw's 
Case and Problem 











Many writers now nationally 
famous look back upon their in- 
troduction to these studies as the 
turning-point of their careers. 


For descriptive folder 
write 


JOHN 
GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 


132-136 West Union Street 
Pasadena |, California 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


Anicu vein of story material for mo- 
tion pictures has been discovered in radio. 
The script divisions of CBS and NBC in 
New York have opened their twenty year 
backlog of 50,000 scripts to study by trained 
film story men for prospective sales to film 
producers. Series and complete story dramas 
are being scrutinized as movie possibilities. 

Some scripts were filmed prior to this 
drive, but radio’s mass output of material 
inspired no organized scouting action until 
now. The move is largely due to Holly- 
wood’s current story shortage. Screen big- 
gies had bemoaned the lack of good originals 
for films, and the huge fees demanded for 
the film rights of top books and plays. Radio 
stories are ideally suited for film companies 
accenting lower budgets, because of sim- 
plicity of production, which stresses a one- 
plot thread and characterization. Expensive, 
flashy epic films often set filmsters in the 
“red.” 


Radio previously shelved scripts after one 


broadcast. This resurrection of script 
“ghosts,” will benefit writers who did not 
originally sign away all rights to their cre- 
ations. Writers would do well to query 
individual film firms regarding aired scripts. 

Arthur Heineman, ex-Eastern story editor 
of Columbia Pictures, heads the search at 
CBS, with a staff of readers. Nathan Hal- 
pern, assistant to CBS Pres., Frank Stanton, 
aids in the venture. To bridge the technical 
gap between radio and motion picture treat- 
ments, he devised a special technique for 
story presentation, which aids film pro- 
ducers with no story departments. 

Cyril Endfield’s “Argyle Album,” aired 
on “Suspense,” will be filmed by Eronel 
Productions. John Carr’s “Cabin B-B” is 


also celluloid headed. CBSers screened in 
the past were: “Crime Doctor,’ “The Man 
Called X,’ “Dr. Christian,’ “The Whistler” 
and Norman Corwin literati. 

A unique transfer of a half-hour drama 
to films is CBS’ “Suspense” thriller, “Sorry, 
Wrong Number,” by Lucille Fletcher. Agnes 
Moorehead starred in this chill monologue 
of an ill woman who, trying to phone her 
husband, hears a murder planned on the 
wires—unaware she is to be the victim. 
Anatole Litvak, film director, heard its air- 
ing in 1944 when he was in the Army, sta- 
tioned in England. He had Miss Fletcher 
expand the script into a screen play—her 
first movie-writing attempt, which took her 
a year. She enlarged the plot and cast. 
Barbara Stanwyck stars in the film, now 
being screened by Hal Wallis at Paramount. 
Miss Stanwyck plays a wealthy, neurotic 
woman enmeshed in a triangle, conveni- 
ently concocted to pad the plot. Story will 
also emerge as a novel soon, making it a 
3-media baby. 

NBC’s script hunt is headed by Peter 
Martin, ex-Eastern story editor of Uni- 
versal, with a 12-reader staff. Richard Mc- 
Donagh, NBC script division manager, is 
advisor. 20,000 scripts will be surveyed. 
Other networks may soon follow suit in this 
radio raid. ABC has been tapped by Screen 
Plays, Inc., for film rights to “Point Sublime” 
series. 

* * * 
TOMMY TOMLINSON, Columbia 
Square, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

THE WHISTLER, aired Wednesdays, 
10:00 P. M., EST over CBS. 

This superior thriller series, in its 6th 
year, offers original half-hour psychological 
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Graduate Sells to Best Magazines 


_ “Since working with Palmer I’ve been able to sell to the Post, Amer- 

ican, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and other top-pay magazines. I received 
more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on one article. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere.”—Keith Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Here’s. How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
' Compare With These? 


Credits Palmer for Success 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course, I had received five re- 
jection slips to one acceptance; 
now the situation is more than 
reversed. I am glad to give 
Palmer my wholehearted rec- 
ommendation.” — Rev. Donald 
H. James, Titonka, Iowa, 


Student's Sales Total $2,170 

“T have sold to True Romances, True 
Story, Dream World, Modern Story, David 
C. Cook Pub. Co., Front Rank, Fawcett 
Publications. I owe my success to Palmer’s 
interesting and efficient system of training.” 
—Pearl E. Botsford, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Note: Mrs. Botsford later reported sales 
of twenty-seven stories and one article— 


totaling $2,170. 


Sells Before Completing Course 

“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for 
$145.00. They were punched out on a bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on 
one side, the Palmer Assignment Lessons on 
the other. When the going got rough I 
turned to the lessons. The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued 
help I am receiving from the Palmer staff 
I know I'll be lucky again.”"—Adam B. 
Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


From “Pulps" to “Slicks" 

“Tt will doubtless interest you to know 
that the Course is already bearing fruit. My 
_ purpose, as you may recall, was to get 
away from the pulp paper and edge into 
the smooth, or illustrated field. I’ve ac- 
complished that in two instances in the past 
two months.”—C. P., Ohio. 


Sells to Popular Mechanics 

“My initial article was snapped up by 
Popular Mechanics. I received a sizable 
check and have requests for more.”—J. 
E. S., Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


A member of the National Home Study 
Council, Palmer Institute is endorsed by 
such famous authors as Rupert Hughes, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Katharine Newlin Burt, and scores of suc- 
cessful graduates. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. You save time 
and effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Sample Lesson 


To learn how Palmer training can help you, 
send for free sample lesson, with typical writing 
assignment, and free illustrated book giving de- 
tails of Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields of writing: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, radio scripts, and 
feature articles. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Desk J-38, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
LESSON 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


VETERANS 
This course 


epproved for 





Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-38 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits nd losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00. 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St., Dept. D., Anderson, S. C. 








Important 
Te Writers! 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 


WE HAVE BEEN HANDLING SUCH 
MATERIAL SINCE 1918! LET US REPRE- 
SENT YOU. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 











mysteries. Emphasis is on psycho develop- 
ment of characters motivated by love, hate, 
avarice and jealously, for strong emotional 
pressure. The psychology leans toward ab- 
normality, but scripts treating insanity are 
inacceptable. Crime is usually in stories 
but not essential. Show is not a whodunit 
—dramas reach a climax rather than a 
solution, bringing inevitable .justice, which 
comes from criminal outsmarting himself 
rather than by police investigation. 


Mr. Tomlinson seeks stories of everyday . 


people, caught in extraordinary situations, 
yet plausible enough to happen to anyone. 
Stories should create an illusion impelling 
listeners to imagine they are the central fig- 
ure. Unusual locales and characters are 
sought, to heighten desired psycho suspense 
mood. “The Whistler” lends story an eerie 
out-of-this-world air, sees all, knows all, 
gets inside characters’ minds revealing the 
thinking that prompts them to action. He 
is observer, narrator and interpreter of their 
actions and warped concepts of right and 
wrong. He never participates in nor mo- 
tivates story action, and though he often 
predicts characters’ actions, never influences 
them. 

Scripts should be broken in 3 parts as 
follows: 

Part 1—The teaser, which may be short, 
but not longer than a third of the total. 
Should end on a high suspense note. 

Part 2—The body of script, which de- 
velops main story action, ending on a con- 
clusive high point. 

Part 3—The tag—a one or two-page 
ending—building to a strong ironic twist. 

Taboos: Insanity. War. Horror. Physical 
brutality. Supernatural, unless explained 
logically, via coincidence, etc. 

Complete scripts preferred, but outlines 
considered. Payment—$400 minimum, for 
first radio rights only. Show is broadcast 
over CBS and Canada stations, sponsored 
by Signal Oil Co., and Household Finance 
Corp. Send for release first, and return it 
signed with script to Mr. Tomlinson, en- 
closing self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 
STATION WOR, 1440 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
James Sheldon, Executive Producer, is 
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interested in considering new comedy pro- 
gram series for presentation over WOR- 
Mutual in N. Y. He prefers entertaining 
situation comedy series—not rapid-fire gag 
style comedy. The humor should grow from 
the characters concerned, and the idea a 
new and unique one—not a stereotype of 
an aired show. 


Program should be half-hour length, to 
run once weekly. Beware of too many char- 
acters or formats requiring over-expensive 
production. The show should cost no more 
than $500—$750 weekly to produce, and 
be sufficiently sponsor-attracting to increase 
this bill. Send to him for release first, which 
must accompany idea and scripts. Enclosed 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


* *% * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
i 

Janice O’Connell, Supervisor of Program 
Clearance Division, informs me that she 
will be pleased to consider new program 
ideas with sample scripts. Send to her for 
release, and return it signed with material. 

* * * 


CORDAY-ROBERTS, INC., 41 West 53rd 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

This radio production and package or- 
ganization is headed by Wilfred Roberts 
and Ted Corday, both with wide production 
—direction experience at NBC. Mr. Roberts 
informs me that they are wide open to the 
consideration of new program ideas, with 
sample scripts. He sets no limitations on 
the type of programs or story material, if 
they are original, refreshing and genuinely 
well-written. No release needed until accept- 
ance. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

* * * 
PEDLAR & RYAN, INC., 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


E. G, Sisson, Jr., considers new program 
ideas with sample scripts for production 
by this top ad agency as a series. P&R pro- 
duce among other shows: “Pepper Young’s 
Family” and “Big Town.” No release 


needed. Enclese self - addressed stamped 
envelope. 
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RECORD SALES 


For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we’ve reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 

10% is our commission, Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 

Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should bé 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Have You Written a 
Motion Picture Story— 


A Stage Play—a Novel— 
A Radio Script—a Serial— 
Or a Television Idea? 


If you have created any or all of the above, 
send the material to me for sales consideration. 

I am looking for suitable screen originals for 
various producers. 

Several Hollywood personalities are .in the 
market for stage plays. 4 am in contact with 
this situation. 

Radio script sales are booming. My markets 
are in need of single unit dramatic shows. Also 
second and foreign rights sold. 

Television production is being stepped up. 
This market is wide open for finished continuities 
and program ideas. 

Explain what you have and ask for release 
before submitting material. 


SCOTT CARLETON 


Studio 15 Box 3067 Hollywood 28, Calif. 








GIVEN AT § GREATER VALUE 
at LOWER COST! 


CARBON PAPER State m ake 
“TRIAL ORDER! 








| DON'T MAKE MISTAKES 


That's a big statement, but | back it with typing 
that is extremely careful, extremely thoughtful 
and proofread for 100% accuracy. 

LYNNE LOVELACE 


WA 8-4620 
720 West 170th St. New York 32, N. Y. 








AER RADIO SCRIPT CONTEST, c/o 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Association for Education by Radio is 
conducting this contest. Script submissions 
are limited to students enrolled in any rec- 
ognized college or university in the U. §. 
Sponsors include Nat’l Assoc. of Broad- 
casters, American Educational Theater 
Assoc., Scholastic Magazines, WNJR— Ne- 
wark News, and WKY—Oklahoman and 
Times. 

Scripts desired are: 1. Original dramatic 
scripts—15 mins. 2. Dramatic Adaptations 
—half-hour. 3. Non-drama scripts for one 
voice—talks, news, sports, women’s shows— 
15 mins. 4. Non-drama scripts for more 
than one voice—interview, discussion shows 
—15 mins., or half-hour. There will be 
many Nat’l and Regional Awards, ranging 
from $100 to $25, plus duplicate fees to be 
awarded other scripts. Collegians may ob- 
tain rules folder from Sherman P. Lawton, 
Contest Chairman, at above address. All 
entries must be submitted by March 30, 
1948. Writers must enclose return postage 
if they desire scripts returned if unsuitable. 

* n *% 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER 
AND ACADEMY, 139 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

The Radio Dept., of ANTA, a unique 
theatre organization, is presenting in coop- 
eration with Philadelphia Art Alliance, a 
series of original radio plays and adaptations 
over Station WIP, Philadelphia, Saturdays, 
8:30 P. M., EST. The aim of this showcase 
is to develop new writers, actors and 
directors. 

Billy Matthews, of ANTA’s Radio and 
Television staff, informs me he will be 
pleased to consider original plays and adap- 
tations, as well as scripts already aired or 











AIM AT THE TOP! 


WRITE STORIES, NOVELS FOR THE HIGHEST PAYING MARKET 
It is no harder to sell to the top market than it is to land at the bottom! 
Follow my original, exclusive, personal coaching method. One client sold to 
Saturday Evening Post ten times, another has sold six novels. 
Send for my FREE booklet “The Road to Writing That Pays.” With it 
I'll include information on my revealing TWELVE PILLARS OF WRITING 
WISDOM. No obligation. Send today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD, 102 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. ¥. 
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produced in other media. No payment is 
made for scripts, but prizes are awarded to 
those judged best by top Philly theater crit- 
ics, etc. Author receives air credit and a 
transcribed recording of script. It’s an ex- 
cellent project for writers desiring experi- 
ence and recognition. Send scripts to Mr. 
Matthews at above address, enclosing self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 
x * * 

RADIO RANDOMS 

Davidson Taylor, CBS Vice President 
and Dir. of Public Affairs, will tour Europe 
in April to survey CBS’ European news op- 
erations and confer with CBS correspond- 
ents in London, Paris, Berlin and Rome. 
He’ll be away 6 weeks, . . NBC just her- 
alded the opening of Rochester Radio City, 
new home of NBC affiliate WHAM, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. . . Michael Curtiz, Hollywood 
film producer, and a judge in Dr. Christian 
Script Award, will give the $2000 winner 
a 3-month’s motion-picture writing con- 
tract at $150 a week, and will take an option 
on winning play for its adaption into a 
movie. He won Look’s Award as 1947's 
best director for his “Life With Father.” .. 
Scripts for “Grand Central Station” should 
now be addressed: Martin Horrell Asso- 
ciates, 100 Bedford Rd., Tarrytown, N. Y... 
Radio Writers Guild seminars, open to non- 
members also, run to Apr. 29, Thursdays, 
twice monthly, at Holland House, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 50c at door. . . Elaine 
Carrington, soapera queen, writes the new 
CBS serial, “Marriage For Two.” It’s her 
4th on the dials!.. . Irvin Ashkenazy, radio 
and magazine writer of Glendale, Calif., 
had his fine script, “Drink For the Damned,” 
aired on “First Nighter,” and other scripts 
on “Family Theater’ and “Cavalcade of 
America.” Hopes to sell two new radio 
series he wrote: “Seven Seas To Danger,” 
a suspense-adventure series and “The World 
of Rosalind Marlowe,’ a soap opera... . 
William L. Shirer, MBS commentator, is 
writing a play at his Connecticut farm. 

* * * 

AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY, 139 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

ANTA, chartered by Congress as the 
official national theatre of the U. S., repre- 
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WRITING IS TWO JOBS 


1: WRITING 
2: SELLING 
We help you with either . : 
1: WE SELL 
On a 10% Commission basis in U. S. 
2: WE CRITICIZE 
Novels, Short Stories, Short-Shorts 


Fee: $1 per thousand words to 5000; 50c 
per thousand thereafter. Minimum fee: $3 
per single script; novels, $15. And please, 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
fee with all mss. Fee-returned if salable. 


HEFLICH AND DISTENFELD 


LITERARY AGENTS 


. or both. 


366 Madison Ave. 


N.Y. 17, N.Y. 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL-WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 

50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
















BOX 386 HELMUTH, N. Y. 
N z 
protection 
plus— 23 


Where protection and identification are im- 
portant, you'll find Sheppard’s complete 
line of manuscript envelopes to be a g 

investment. They are easily identified by the 
tangy mint Flavor-Seal flap. If your favorite 
office supply dealer can’t furnish you with 
the Flavor-Seal flap envelopes, write direct 


to Dept. 710. 


ENVELOPES 
Mfd. by Sheppard Envelope Company 


One Envelope Terrace ® Worcester 4, Mass. 
N.Y. Office © 25 East 26th St. © MUrray Hill 3-8160 
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TELEVISION 


There is a market now for dramatic Ege As 
former Program Manager of television stati @ pub- 
lished writer, and author of TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
(Harper & Bros. $5) am in position to help you write 
and sell. 
Mail your script or story line and I will analyze it. 
point out faults, suggest remedies and help you im- 
—— your writing. If it jells. will: market it for you 
be 
Rates per script: $5 first appraisal and comments, $3 
for subsequent criticism, up to thirty-minute playing 
time. Enclose fee and self-addressed envelope with 


script. 
HOYLAND BETTINGER 


Carmel-By-The-Sea California 
Phas Se 


TRAINED AND EFFICIENT TYPIST! 


Send your manuscripts to me for prompt serv- 
ice. Corrections, free carbon copies, outside 
pages, mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry, Ic per line. 


VERA M. WHITLOCK 
Route 2 Amory, Miss. 


WHY NOT PUBLICITY? | 


, "apd and Public Relations work may be the answer 
or yo 
My "35 years experience has been telescoped for your 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons. 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 


POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
from clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and Mary Gollege, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000 I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me my 
two standard textbooks: my ey Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, $3.07, and. Poets’ Hani $2.50, both postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many meee &, from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD 























Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 
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sents through its membership a cross-section 
of the best talent in-the American theatre 
and allied arts. It aims to provide more 
theatre for more people in every state of 


the union. Vinton Freedley, B’way pro- 
ducer, is ANTA’s President. 
ANTA’s Television Dept. and NBC, 


jointly present a half-hour dramatic tele- 
vision series, “The Television Playhouse,” 
over WNBT, N. Y. Series features stage 
and screen actors in original plays of special 
merit. Its production aides include Clarence 
Derwent, Cheryl Crawford, Helen Hayes 
and Mr. Freedley. ANTA is the 2nd major 
legitimate theater group to enter television, 
the first being Theatre Guild. 

Billy Matthews, of ANTA’s Radio and 
Tele staff, informs me he is pleased to con- 
sider original scripts of all types and adap- 
tations, if previous rights are cleared by 
author. He especially seeks one-act -plays, 
for the series shows the ideal adaptability 
of the one-acter to television. Plays pro- 
duced in other media also considered, if 
tele “naturals.” No release needed at time 
of submission. Payment is on a royalty 
basis. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

Plays produced include: Tennessee Wil- 
liams “The Last of My Solid Gold 
Watches,’ with a 3-man cast. Williams 
soared to fame from oblivion with the 
B’way play, “Glass Menagerie,’ and wrote 
the new Main Stem hit, “A Streetcar 
Named Desire ;’ Walter P. Eaton’s “The 
Purple Doorknob,” one-act comedy with a 
cast of 3; Noel Jordan’s “Out of Time,” 
one-act dream fantasy. It’s the first play 
written by this NBC tele producer; Lawton 


Campbell’s “The Bachelor Queen.” The - 


last act only, a complete dramatic entity, 
was used from this 3-act drama biography; 
Harold J. Hoffman’s “Nor Long Remem- 
ber,” one-acter about Lincoln. This ex- 
Governor of N.J. wrote several books. Note 
to potential B’way playwrights: ANTA also 
considers full-length, as well as short plays, 
for stage productions via its national theatre 
project. 

* * * 
WEWS—tTelevision Station, The WEWS 
Bldg., 1816 East 13th Street, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 
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WEWS, owned by Scripps Howard 
Radio, Inc., is one of the 16 licensed tele- 
vision stations now actively operating. Until 
now, material telecast here, in and outside 
studio, has been of a nature other than 
drama presentations. 

Patrick H. Crafton, Program Manager, 
informs me they shortly anticipate inau- 
gurating studio dramatic shows, for which 
he will use free-lance scripts. Thus he is 
now considering all types of scripts for tele 
production which are in keeping with good 
taste, public acceptance and suitability for 
tele use. No restrictions are set as to type 
of story or length—feature length plays and 
short scripts (even of a 1-minute nature) 
for commercially sponsored and sustaining 
shows are desired. Payment will be ac- 
cording to type of material, originality, 
length, etc. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

* * * 
WPTZ — Television Station, Architects 
Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 2 


This licensed television station is op- 
erated by Philco Television Broadcasting 
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Corp., and is a key station on NBC’s 6-city 
East Coast television network stretching 
from Boston to Washington, which com- 
prises 6 tele stations. 

Ernest Walling, Program Manager, in- 
forms me that he is interested in considering 
all types of scripts suitable for television 
presentation—documentary, narrative, com- 
mercial and educational. Because of the 
limited hours of television programming, 
only the best of scripts are desired. Half- 
hour and 15-minutes are the best lengths. 
Send for release first to submit with 
material. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. ie i. a 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Cy Pitts, Director of Program Idea De- 
velopment in the Radio and Tele Dept. 
of this ad agency, informs me he is inter- 
ested in considering scripts for television. 
They can be in radio, one-act play or tele 
script form. He prefers half-hour complete 
story dramas of any type, for a simple, one- 
set production with a small cast. Tele series 

(Continued to, page 72) 
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Here is the Easiest Way te 
WRITE &@ PAY 


cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. 


ence necessary. Send 
postcard forinformation ™ F REE —_ 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


No previous experi- 
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Second Class Magazines 


The American Family Magazine, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. John W. Mullen, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy. “Our edi- 
torial supplies are pretty thoroughly covered 
for the next six months. We are, however, in 
the- market for good fiction, puzzles, quizzes, 
cartoons and fillers. Payment is solely on the 
basis of individual merit.” 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, 245 St. 
James Street West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Roderick Stuart Kennedy, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1.00-a year in Canada, $3.00 in 
U. S. “We use well plotted, unsophisticated, 
short stories, 2000 to 4000 words, with some 
sort of tie-up which will make them appealing 
to rural readers. Also agricultural and women’s 
interest articles, related to Canada, up to 1800 
words. Photographs bought as illustrations to 
articles. No poetry. Report in 1 to 6. weeks. 
Payment is $70 for short stories, $8 per column 
of about 700 words for feature articles, and 
$6 per column for non-feature articles. Payment 
on acceptance for all material except agricultural 
and women’s articles, which are paid space rates 
on publication.” 


Human Nature, 1950 Curtis. Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado, has been discontinued: 


Mayfair Magazine, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Bertram M. Tate, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year, “We 
use articles on travel, sports, the arts, fashions, 
preferably with a Canadian slant. Fiction re- 
quirements are limited, but stories used are 
approximately 1500 to 2000 words. Buy’ photo- 
graphs and occasionally poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Modern Psychologist, 4 Wilhoit Building, 
Springfield 4, Mo. M. N. Bunker, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our only 
needs are for manuscripts of an inspirational 
nature, something that gives the reader a lift, 
encourages him to overcome handicaps. We have 








a Personality Section where very short pieces 
concerning deyelopment of personality are used. 
A Writer's Club that is intended to inspire 
would-be writers to greater effort and where 
success stories of writers who have overcome 
handicaps or shown unusual accomplishment are 
used, Usually staff-written. No illustrations. We 
use about six manuscripts an jssue and shall 
increase the size of the magazine as soon as 
production permits. Suggest writers query re- 
garding material before submitting. No time set 
for reports; anywhere from one day to several 
weeks. Payment is made in almost all cases 
on acceptance.” 


National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. Bert Stewart, Jr., Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use articles, 
approximately 2000 words, dealing with inter- 
esting people and places on the Pacific Coast, 
with emphasis on the historical aspect. Should 
have black and white photos for illustration. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in 1 or 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1¥ec-a word, on acceptance.” 


The Nevada Magazine, P. O. Box 37, Minden, 
Nevada. Clarencé Crossley, Editor. Issued montb- 
ly: 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use specific 
factual articles on Nevada and its people and 
industries. Buy photographs with articles. Use 
poetry, but no fiction. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on publication.” 


New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles, 1000 
to 2000 words, on New Mexico subjects: Agri- 
culture, archeology, architecture, arts and crafts, 
hunting and fishing, scenic trips, food, history, 
geology, Indians, industry, towns, etc. Use 8x 10 
black and white photos for Camera Touring 
Feature, and 4x5 Kodachromes and black and 
white photos for cover. New Mexico interest 
only. No 35 mm transparencies, please. Use 
poetry with a maximum length of 20 to 24 lines, 
for which no payment is made, Report in a few 
days. Payment is $10 to $15 per article, on 
publication; $1.00 for photos for Camera Tour- 
ing Feature; $10.00 for Kodachromes for cover 


and $5 for black and white photos for cover.” ~ 
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WHO'LL MAKE IT IN ‘48? Last year a lot of writers, possibly like yourself, didn't know where they 
were going. Then a good many of them began appearing. They had heard about what | had done to help 
other writers pick destinations, and get to them, for the past fifteen years—and they crashed the gatel 


BOOK AUTHORS 





LATEST: Have you seen TEN 
O'CLOCK SCHOLAR, pub- 
lished by Lippincott? This is 
the second book by Marjorie 
Holmes, whose first book 
WORLD BY THE TAIL | placed 
some time ago with the same 
publisher. Lippincott, publishers 
of THE EGG AND | and other 
best sellers, has great hopes for 
the new book. 


One of our leading New York publishers has commis- 
sioned me to persuade one of my book authors to do 
an important and informative book for him. More 
details later—the minimum sale expected is 20,000. 

work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | 
have placed more first novels and first non-fiction books 
than | can begin to mention, | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
@ nomin net of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 


oS 
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You can do in 1948 what you might have done in 
1947—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My 
writers who crashed through in 1947 and 1946 and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or “eagerness or industry than you have. But 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their script—we developed A TRUE LITERARY RE- 
LATIONSHIP. 


Plenty of writers are going to make it this year— 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 


could be your year. CRASH THE GATE IN ‘48] 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 

manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the salable material in your own background. Once 
| decide where your true talent lies, we go to town— 
which is why | have made sales for my writers to the SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other 
top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the confessions, the 
feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words for the first 
5,000 of any script; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee, $3. Remember that my work with thousands of 
authors has made every one of your writing difficulties fa- 
miliar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








JOURNALISM 


Many great authors began their careers in 
the world’s best writing school—a newspaper. 
You can be paid to write as you learn to write in 


the fascinating pr of journalism. Newspapers 
now are paying the highest wages in history. 

Our practical news reporting and news writing cor- 
respondence course, we believe, gives you the equiv- 
alent of at least one year’s newspaper working experi- 
ence—an invaluable ‘‘head start’’—AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN AFFORD. 

Written and directed by top metropolitan newspapermen. 
We guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Write Today for Information 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Box 116 Ockiand 4, Calif. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


One Carbon Free 
50c per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 


CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 








DON’T LET YOUR DOLLARS 
DIE BETWEEN MARKETS! 


If you live outside the publishing area, 
let us speed your manuscripts to market. 
Save time and the timeliness of your 
writing. 

Send us your material and a list of 
markets. We guarantee immediate mes- 
senger delivery in the metropolitan area. 
SPEEDSCRIPT means quicker market 


coverage. Quicker sales. 


Rates per manuscript: ten markets $7, five 
markets $4. Novels $14 and $8. 


Costs you little more than stamps 
and envelopes. 


Speedscript SERVICE 


136 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, 
Detroit 21, Mich. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “This a ‘how to 
do it’ magazine for the physically handicapped. 
We use short descriptive articles on mechanical 
devices, gadgets, appliances and procedures suc- 
cessfully employed by handicapped individuals 
for their personal adjustment, social or economic 
rehabilitation. Examples: Housekeeping and 
home maintenance methods employed by the 
amputee, arthritic or blind home-maker; 
transportation aids such as special vehicles 
or lifts; personal grooming procedures adapted 
to the bedridden, blind or otherwise disabled; 
sickroom conveniences and therapy aids. Articles 
may be accompanied by sketches or photos. Pay- 
ment is $3 to $25, depending on individual 
merits of material. Use successful health recovery 
stories, preferably written in first person with 
emphasis on ‘How I Did It,” also ‘How to Do It’ 
stories on successful home businesses desired. 
Length, 1500 to 3000 words on articles. No 
fiction, Rate varies, Yec a word and up. Pay- 
ment of all material on acceptance.” 


Rexall Magazine, Rexall Square, Beverly Blvd. 
at La Cituega, Los Angeles, Calif. Marguerite 
S. Wettlin, Editor. Issued monthly; free circu- 
lation. “We use short stories of 1200 to 2000 
words, romance or adventure preferred but occa- 
sionally use a crime detection story. Need not 
have surprise ending of usual short short, but 
plot must move quickly to a fairly reasonable 
climax. Publish only one story each month. Use 
very few articles, poetry very seldom, and no 
photographs. Report usually in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is about $25.” 


Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 1, Tenn. L. R. Neel, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $1.00 for 5 years. ‘‘We use articles pertaining 
to farming in the South; short articles by recog- 
nized authorities. Also short fiction, preferably 


2000 to 2500 words. We buy photographs and 


occasionally poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment varies, approximately 5c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


The Standard, 231 St. James St., West, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. Gerald Clark, Editor; Kay 
Sisto, Fiction Editor, Issued weekly; 10c a copy. 
“We use topical, factual articles, preferably with 
Canadian angle, 1200 to 1800 words. Two stories 
weekly are used; non-formula short shorts of 
1000 to 1300 words and short stories of 2000 to 
2500 words. Popular fiction of quality, clean 
technique. Prefer general or Canadian _back- 
ground. Also use 200-400 word fillers and photo- 
graphs. Report within two weeks. Payment is 
$50 to $75 for articles, $40 to $70 for fiction, 
$15 and up for fillers, and $5 for photos, on 
acceptance.” 


Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. George B. Fritz, Editor. Issued 
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weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
news stories of any length. Particularly inter- 
ested in changes in old age assistance laws voted 
by state legislatures; cuts or increases in age-aid 
payments; treatment of the aged—such as evic- 
tions, etc.; mews stories on technological de- 
velopments; pension news of any sort (including 
vets, police, teachers, etc.) ; reports on operation 
of state lien laws, means tests, and residence 
requirements as they apply to aid for the aged; 
statements by public officials on any of the 
subjects listed here; etc. Use 500 to 1000 word 
articles: Hobbies pursued by people 60 years 
of age or older; reports of new technological 
developments, especially new machines that will 
do work formerly done by hand labor ; problems 
unique to the aged; social security and pensions, 
etc. We buy newspaper clippings on subjects 
listed above. Usually do not purchase photos 
separately, but buy them along with stories and 
articles they illustrate. Can also use some short 
fiction. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment for 
news stories is according to value, but never less 
than 2c per published word, one to two weeks 
after publication; $10 to $25 for articles, de- 
pending upon length and value; $15 to $25 for 
fiction, on acceptance; 25c to $1.00 for news- 
paper clippings, depending on value to us.” 


The Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories dealing with the alcohol question and 
world peace, 1500 to 1800 words. Articles used 
but not paid for. Buy photographs if they deal 
with narcotics, etc. No poetry, Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 4c a word for fiction.” 


The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year.” “We use articles dealing with the handicap 
of deafness and ways of overcoming it, or with 
the teaching of speech to the deaf; stories of 
successful deaf or hard of hearing persons; 
material about hearing aids. Occasionally buy 
photographs, very occasionally poetry, but no 
fiction. Report within a week. Payment is $2.00 
a Magazine page, on publication.” 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
feature length articles of 1200 words and short 
pieces of 300 to 750 words. Subjects treated: 
Travel, history, biography, natural science of 
Southwest, including California, Arizona; Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico and southwestern Colorado. 
Buy photographs and poetry, but no fiction. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 3¥%c a word 
and $5.00 a print, on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Chaplain, General Commission on Chap- 
lains, 122 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washington 2, 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


12 Years Guiding Writers Right 


6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Constructive, practical, 


PROFESSIONAL prompt criticism of Mss. In- 
PROMPT dividualized assignments for 

beginning and advanced 
INDIVIDUAL pe in ngs — 

collaborations. arketing 
TRAINING FOR Help. Typing. Free reading 
WRITERS and report on Booklengths 


and Plays. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Poetry 6c per line, minimum $1.00. Typing 50c 
per 1000 words. Write for information upon courses in 
Short Story and Playwriting, Collaborations. 


ALL MSS REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Burnet Woods Station 
Phone AV 2332 











The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . . 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff . . .And that means that 
we simply haven't got room .. . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish . . .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays .. . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We ruinx the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of A Decade 
of Publishing, write to Dept. D. 


One Spruce Street 





. we need 10,000 


. publishers’ 


THE Exposition PRESS 
New York 7 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines in the western, detective and 
love fields and writer-with recognition in 
"The Best American Short Stories For 
1943," places her experience and know- 
ledge at your service, through her own 
literary agency. 

TERMS: 
No fee for handling professionals. For Beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 
1000, thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 
480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 
RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. Mail today. 

DON ULSH 

123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 

* 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘ 4 


‘My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


D. C. Delmar L. Dyreson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $2.00 a year, “We use articles, 2500 words 
or less, of interest to Chaplains on duty with 
the armed forces and Veterans Administration 
Hospitals, also civilian clergymen. No payment.” 


Clear Horizons, 1571 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, 
Minn. Glenn Clark, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use religious 
articles that are Christian liberal without being 
metaphysical. Not fundamentalist. Interested in 
how religion has comforted, helped, inspired, 
challenged; healed—how Christianity has helped 
you in any way. Human interest from the Chris- 
tian (broadly used) viewpoint. Also use one 
story per issue, preferably 1500 words. Buy poetry 
as fillers chiefly, but no photographs. Report in 
30 to 60 days. Payment is $5 a page (about 400 
words per page) for prose; 20c a line for poetry, 
$1 for less than 5 lines.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th St., New York City 
16. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. “We are in the 
market for short stories of 1200 to 6000 words 
and novelettes from 9,000 to 12,000 words. 
Although we will continue to publish occasional 
war stories, we are particularly interested in post- 
war flying stories—commercial aviation, test pi- 
loting, new developments (jet, ram-jet, rocket, 
etc.), exploration, and air-adventure all over the 
world. Also in the market for short articles, not 
over 2500 words, on flying topics that are un- 
usual, informative and entertaining. These ar- 
ticles may be accompanied by explanatory draw- 
ings or photographs. No poetry. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Vickers Publishing Co., Inc., 120 W. Third 
St., Tulsa, Okla. Patricia Roop, Editor. “We 
publish fiction, 35,000 to 75,000 words; subtle 
or humorous sex. Will consider any work of 
merit on any subject. New authors considered. 
Report in 60 days. Payment is on 10% royalty 
basis or outright purchase.” 


Trade Journals 


The American Horologist G Jeweler, 1549 
Lawrence St., Denver 2, Colo. Mrs. Carlene 
Sampson, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles, not more 
than 1500 words, on jewelry displays, promo- 
tional ideas for jewelers, store architecture, store 
openings, merchandising stunts, unusual jewelry 
creations and methods of manufacture. Prefer 
3 to 5 glossy photos with each article. Also use 
fillers of about 200 words, but no photos are 
necessary. Report in two weeks. Payment on 
acceptance.” 
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Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris Street, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. C. H. Vivian, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles describing mining, contracting and in- 
dustrial operations in which compressed air is 
used. Factual articles with human interest appeal, 
1500 to 4000 words. Good photos required. 
Articles must have approval of firm whose oper- 
ations are described. Glossy prints, 8x10, show- 
ing unusual compressed air operations. Use hu- 
morous verse and cartoons dealing with field. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is up to 2c a 
word, on publication; average of $2 per photo.” 


The Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver 2, 
Colo. James B. Dismukes, Editor, Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “Articles and photographs 
are supplied by charter correspondents and char- 
ter publicity directors.” ; 


Humor Business, 104 E. 40th St., New York 
City 16. George Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use humor stories, 
approximately 500 to 1500 words, which are used 
in ‘Talent Showcase’ to help sell creative young 
humorists. We are not paying for these pieces, 
but try to re-sell them to digest type of magazine 
for the authors. We open the door to sales in 
this way; want only new, young authors. Also 


‘use articles about anybody that buys and sells 


Humor or Comedy in the Seven Laffing Arts: 
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Stage, Radio, Screen, Literature, Music, Dance 
and Art, Especially want ‘My First Time’ ex- 
periences of noted humorists. Use poetry, but 
no photographs. Report in one month. No pay- 
ment.” 


Industry, 833 Park Square Bldg., Boston 16, 
Mass. Roy F. Williams, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Practically all of our 
articles are prepared by our own staff. Seldom 
buy outside material of any kind, unless it has 
a direct bearing on maufacturing in Massachus- 
etts and we do not have access to the source of 
information. Unsolicited mss. have very little 
chance of acceptance. We prefer to have writers 
query us first, and we do not guarantee to accept 
their work if not up to our requirements, Pho- 
tographs bought. Report in about 48 hours, 
Payment is $10 to $25, depending on length.” 


Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill. C. L. Staples, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy 
articles dealing with the Institution Field— 
Hotels, Hospitals, Railroads, Restaurants, Air- 
lines, Steamship Lines, etc. Articles of unusual 
interest or professional articles on Food Service, 
Sanitation, or any articles of interest to Mass 
Feeding and Housing Readers. Photographs 
bought. Payment is lc a word and up, depending 
on value of article.” 





200 S. 7th St., Dept. 15 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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PARKER-STAR 
LITERARY AGENCY 


Fiction of all types marketed, analyzed. 
Expert handling of novel manuscripts, pulp 
and slick stories, magazine articles, non- 
fiction, technicals, cartoons. Reading fee 
$1 per thousand to 5,000 and 50 cents per 
1,000 words, therafter: $5.00 appraisal fee 
on book-length scripts. $3 minimum per 
single script. 


251 West 40th Street 
(Suite 102) New York 18, N. Y. 

































MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Free Carbon—Minor Corrections—Extra First 
and Last Pages—50c per 1000 words—Verse 
lc per line. 

MINA QUINICHETTE 
P. O. Box 2765 Denver 1, Colorado 



















PROFITABLE, PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Guidance for Writers 
© Successful sales suggestions e Criticism 
© Special beginners' department @ Marketing 
e Expert manuscript appraisal © Editing 
AUTHORS' AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 

















Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free: 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
prompiness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE’ WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 
















' GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women’s WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 






















ARE YOU PLANNING TO 
START A NEW TRADE 


JOURNAL OR GENERAL MAGAZINE? 


If so, don’t overlook the fact that EVERY- 
ONE has some reason to be interested in 
Washington. For articles or news letters 
from the nation’s capital, call on a long-time 


professional. 
LARSTON D. FARRAR 
3925 Benton Street, N. W. Glover Park 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E, 42nd St. 
New York City 17. Fred V. Cole, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
factual stories of methods and ideas that have 
increased sales and profits in jewelry stores. Must 
be ethical; must be illustrated; 1500 words. 
Report at once. Payment is 60c per inch, on 
publication ; $3 to $5 each for photos.” 


Pacific Factory, 709 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. E. S. Pladwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy. “We use 1200-word arti- 
cles on manufacturing methods—the finished 
product means nothing. Always West Coast; no 
interest in other localities. Seldom buy photo- 
graphs. Report in 1 to 3 weeks. Payment is $30 
for articles with photos, on~publication.” 


Reporter, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Tractor 
Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Henry K. Sae- 
mann, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We use 
articles concerning road building, construction of 
all types, future plans of highway departments, 
etc. Pictures must be included. Photographs 
bought. Payment is 5c a word, on acceptance.” 


Southern Fisherman, 624 Gravier St., New 
Orleans, La. Warren Gleason, Editor. Issued * 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short articles, 500 to 1000 words, with 2 or 3 pix, 
on seafood restaurants, giving exact sources of 
seafoods served and details of kitchen. Rarely 
buy photographs. Report promptly. Payment on 
publication.” 


The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We use articles of interest 
to beginning writers. Buy almost no free-lance 
material. Most of our articles are written on 
assignment. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
$10 and up.” 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. John S. Marsh, Jr., Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles, 800 to 1500 words, on any subject 
of free-lance writing for profit. Material must be 
substantiated by proof of sales and written in 
high degree of reader interest technique, slanted 
toward short article, filler, feature and poetry 
student, amateur and professional writer. Buy 
photographs with articles only. Also buy poetry. 
Report usually within a week. Payment is Yc 
a word and up, depending on value of material, 
on acceptance.” 


Writer's Monthly, 29 Worthington St., Spring- 
field 3, Mass. Lew H. Morse, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
practical articles dealing with writing, 1000 to 
1600 words. Report in two weeks. Payment by 
arrangement.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, suillcley men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a ‘score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for the April issue 
must reach us by March 5. 





The purpose of the ‘personal’? department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or seil 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only. ) 











AUTHOR WANTS quiet place to write; rent 6-7 
room house in or near small town. Box Z, Ona- 
laska, Wisconsin. 


WANTED Books on Motoring, Foreign and Domestic; 
1900—1947; State title, date, condition, price. 
Box 63, Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


NEGRO WRITERS—Send $1.50 for 12 issues of ‘“The 
Negro Writer.”’ Articles, News, Features on Your 
writing problems. Sample copy 15c. The Negro 
Writer, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


PURE COUNTRY HONEY, natural hive-Ripened, 
mellow. 6 Ibs. $3, 12 Ibs. $5. Sent prepaid with 
cash or money order, otherwise C.O.D., plus post- 
age. Geo. M. Oldwach, R2, Lane 1, Custer, Mich. 








MODERN COTTAGE on fifty acre estate overlooking 
Great Bay, New Hampshire. Seasonal rental—June 
through September—$400.00. Large living room 
with fireplace; bedroom; kitchen; bath; screened 
porches; electricity. Nearby: university summer 
school; library; Writer’s Conference in August; 
golf; swimming; summer theatre. Durham—six 
miles; Boston—sixty. Reply giving references: 
Martha Elliott, Newmarket, New Hampshire. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
- Pence, Wisconsin. 





LUANA: Please write. Joe. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libraries 
by sending us your research problems! Accurately, 
comprehensively done; English or foreign lan- 
guages. Reasonable rates; reliable prompt service. 
Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Division G, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 
Dorchester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIO EMPLOYEE will an- 
swer questions about the stars, pictures, Holly- 
wood, radio. Answered thoroughly one dollar each. 
Your letters mailed from Hollywood fifteen cents 
each. Peter P., Box 548, Canoga Park, Calif. 


YEAR’S READING—Your choice, low cost. All the 
books you can read, including current best sellers, 
for less than the cost of your daily newspaper. 
Write for particulars. Ginn’s Chain of Books, Inc., 
907 Lowry Street, Columbia, Missouri. 
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GUAM. POSTMARK — Your -letters mailed from 
Guam — 25c each — five for one dollar. John 
Wallace, Station 12, Box 9, Guam, M. I. 





NISEI STUDENT WRITER, feminine sex, age 26, 
wishes to correspond with Nisei writers, or anyone 
interested in creative writing. Write June, 851 
Josephine, Denver 9, Colorado. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WANT SMALL TOWN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER and 
job shop or partnership in same. Midwest. Have 
cash. Box M-5. ; 





BOOK SWAPPIN’! Send me four books plus $1.00. 
I'll mail you four others, similar condition. “ 
Broda (WD), 823 Hunts Point Ave., N.Y.C. 59. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR, Five hundred words. 
Complete, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Saebo, 3717 L. St., 
ancouver, Wash. 





A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale. $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY new or secondhand the fol- 
lowing books by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman: The 
Writing of Fiction, published by W. W. Norton; 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, published by 
Bobbs-Merrill; Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill. Please notify Frank 
Beach, R.F.D. 3, Box 340, La Porte, Indiana. 


WILL THE WOMAN in Middletown, N. Y., who 
answered author interested in Sarte, Thayer, Ellis, 
etc., last October, reply again? Lost your name 
and address. Box M-10. 


“GOOFY GAGS,” comedy easy! “Why didn’t I think 
of that?” New dollar book reveals the mainspring 
of humor. Interesting details free. Cartoon-o-mart, 
Box 6263D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


ARTIST offers limited number oil paintings on 
canvas. All signed originals, landscapes, marines. 
Size 16x20 inches. Price $6 only, with order. If 
sold out money will be returned immediately. 
Conradi, 227 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





WILL SWAP impressions of Northwest for local 
color, Colorado River country, Central Texas. Rt. 
7, Box 233, Tacoma, Wash. 


3 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and 100 sheets carbon 
paper, 8%x11, $2.75. Double order of same $5.35. 
Carbons 8%x14 add 25c per hundred . . . or if not 
in need of carbons will send 4 ribbons $1.75; 
specify make machine. Mailed postpaid. Jobar 
Typewriter Supply Co., P.O. Box 921, G.P.O. New 
York 1, N. Y. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vi 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


RESEARCH — CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government Bureaus; ghostwriting. 
Walsh, 2104 Ingraham Street, Avondale 

Terrace, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 
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ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—wWrite book lovers, writ- 
ers, aesthetes. Dues two dollars, An intellectual 
fraternity. Branson, Missouri. 





TO RLR or BB: would you protrude your clavicle 
slightly, locate that possession of mine and return 
it—your “truth-or-consequence” Corpsie. Marion 
2 P.O. Box 775, Station H, Los Angeles 44, 

alif. 


WIN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN CASH! Healy’s 
Prize Winner tells where, how. Sample, dime. 
332D East 52, Seattle 5, Wash. 


WOMAN, MIDDLE-AGED, wants penpals interested 
in organic gardening, metaphysics and writing. 
Box M-6. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook Of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT List 
of 100 firms with overseas projects, branches or 
affiliates, with job requirements and sample letter 
of application. COD $1.30 or $1.00 cash. Foreign 
Service Institute, Box 3934, Miami 24, Fla. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PIKES ELECTRIC READER triples your eye sight or 
money back, $9.50. Monroe Sales, 350 Rickly, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ZEISS 10X BINOCULAR. Teleplast model. $60. 
3in. telescope $55. Norris Ingalls, Newburyport, 
Mass. 





LADIES! EASY EARNINGS for home lovers. Com- 
plete procedure outlined. No investment; no can- 
vassing. $1.00. Miss Dorothy Michael, Laceyville, 
Penna. 





OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, stimuiating, sophisti- 
cated reading for mature minds. Rentals: 35c a 
week. Box 1833, Springfield, Mass. 


SUN & FUN MAGAZINE features unique hobbies, 
sidelines for profit, pleasure; 10c. Pennybaker, 
Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 





PARIS PHOTOGRAPHS —12 beautiful 4x5 actual 
prints of Europes most famous city for $1.00. 
World Photo, Box 141, Neodesha, Kansas. 





YOUNG CALIFORNIAN, tyro writer and_artist, ex- 
actor, would like to correspond with similarly 
interested persons, here or abroad. Box M-4. 





HOW TO INTERNATIONALLY COPYRIGHT your 
brainchild, $1.00. Knight Publishing Company, 
Leonardtown, Md. 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where‘to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois. 





FREE TO WRITERS! Sample Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 





STARTLING $1 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.” World Press, Columbia City, 
Indiana. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


WrITER’s DicEst 
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FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WRITERS! EARN EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time. “How To Build Your Own Mail Order Busi- 
ness” only 25c per copy pre-paid. Earn while you 
learn. Coast-to-Coast, Box 63-W, Station H, 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
Read “The Cartooning World,” 25¢ copy: Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


YOUNG WRITER (24), Veteran, College Graduate, 
likes traveling, sports, desires correspondence with 
mature woman over 40 willing to encourage or help 
him. Box M-3. 


CAMERA-JOURNALISM Booklet, 25c; Typewriter 
Profits Folio, 50c. Book list free. Ralph Underhill, 
Beebe, Arkansas. 


I NEED TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME, Will do any 
kind of work but selling. Can also type. Am 36 
rooce old. Mary Taylor, 5726 Charles, Detroit 12, 

ich. 


PRINTED STATIONERY—100 letterheads 8%x11, 
and 100 envelopes, size 6%, 4 lines, $2.00 postpaid! 
3 Initials monogrammed stationery in attractive 
box, $1.25. 250 Business cards, white bristol, $2.00. 
250 Standard statements, $2.00 postpaid! Tipsword 
Printing Co., Charleston, Ills. 


WILL ENGLISH GOVERNESS advocating “Petti- 
coat Government” and desiring absolute authority 
training young man please write. Box M-7. 








LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting par- 
ticulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. ; 





SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





ORIGINAL STORY IDEAS, tailored to your own 
editorial interest. A unique service for the be- 
ginner or selling writer. $5.00 per original plot. 
Inquiries invited. Helen Winter, 3211 West Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles 6, California. 





50,000 READERS, 25 words, 3 months, $3.00. 
Renick, Holland 6, N. Y. 





3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Penna. 





BACK ISSUES MAGAZINES reasonable. Digest size 
magazines ten for $1, postpaid. Reedmore, 240 
East 9th, New York, N. Y. 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE JOBS and how to get them. 
Live and work in the film capitol. List of studios 
and addresses. Hundreds of jobs. How to apply, 
etc., $1. Box 548, Canoga Park, Calif. 





PERSONAL YES MAN, for gentleman, or vivacious 
wealthy young woman. Will travel anywhere and 
do any confidential work. Box M-8. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 
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“100 PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers,” 
25c. Hirsch, Spring-Valley, a we 


WRITER’S SUCCESS FORMULA! This amazing 
formula is the basis of most published short 
stories and novels. Thoroughly discussed. Rushed 

woe for only $1.00. P.O. Box 162, Omaha 7, 
ebraska. 





HAVE CONTRACT WITH PARTY to publish his 
life story which consists of almost unbelievable 
experiences but capable of proof. Want to contact 
party with the requisite literary ability to write 
this on the basis of 50% of the profits. This with 
view to making movie. Should equal “Gone With 
The Wind.” P.O. Box 227, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


“PLOTTO” WITH INSTRUCTIONS TEN DOLLARS. 
Woodford’s “supervised story writing course” 
twenty-five (or make offers). Ralph Megginson, 
Soo, Ontario, Canada. 


ENJOY FOREVER AMBER? Get list of 120 books 
attacked by various censors. 50c. Box 127, 
Station E, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





$100 monthly. 2 hours daily. No canvassing or 
manufacturing. Write: Vest Enterprises, P.O. Box 
252, Ocean Park, California. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23, Ill. 


YOUNG MANHATTAN BUSINESS WOMAN on the 
writing fringe will welcome exchange of ideas from 
mature business executives and professionals who 
are neighbors and kindred spirits. Box M-1. 


OPERATE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS spare time. 
Easy, profitable. 10,000 word “How” booklet sent 
25c. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Commonwealth, 
5708-W Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


CAPSULE CULTURISTS request free sample copy 
newsletter containing latest dope, thumbnail style, 
books, stage screen, etc. Muchmore, Box 36, Uni- 
versal City, California. 


SYNDICATE YOUR OWN NEWSPAPER COLUMN. 
Complete information from my own experience 
fully explained. One dollar. Peter P., Box 548, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


PLOTS! ! SHORT STORIES and_ Short-Shorts. 
Plausible, soundly-motivated, comiplete . . . not 
dial or card made synopsis. For information, 
write: Post Office Box 477, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


WOULD IT HELP to talk it over confidentially by 
mail with an understanding person? If so, write: 
oaenee Gunn, Beaconsfield, Iowa. Voluntary pay 

asis. 





CARTOON GAG WRITERS—Learn secrets of gag 
writing that enables me to sell regularly to top 
markets. Write for information to Philip Leeming, 
3016 Meadowlark Place, Harrisburg, Pa. 


LET GEORGE DO IT! Dialogue humor, Short Stories, 
Collaboration, Jokes and Gags, Anecdotes. Prompt 
Service. George A. Stock, McHenry, Illinois. 


Y-WINDOW BULGE? Get Surgical Elastic Belt. 
.50. Waistline Measurement. Gates Surgical, 
1053 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WRITER desires educational. correspondence. Col- 
lege graduat lusively. Box M-9. 





$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
per week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 623 
Reynolds St., Elmira, N. Y. 


POETS — 101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS, Earn Money. Send $1.00 
money order for plans. i Krause, 115 West 
120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


FIFTY YEARS A HOBO! Adventure Stories, typed, 
ready to publish. $1.00 each story, cash. Gage, 
21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WRITING FEATURES FOR SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
Magazine Sections, easy, fascinating, profitable. 
My booklet, “Adventures in Freelance Newspaper 
Feature Writing—An Amateur Writer-Photogra- 
pher Finds Way to Make Typewriter and Camera 
Pay,” proves it. 15,000-words of inspiration and 
ideas for beginning article writers. Free with 
booklet, sample copy “The Amateur Camera- 
Journalist,” and pamphlet, “Typewriter Typog- 
raphy.” $1 postpaid. Alfred H. Holden, Pub- 
lisher, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


SEMI-PROFESSIONAL MAGICIAN striving against 
financial odds to achieve success. Need several 
thousand dollars of new equipment. Your con- 
tribution may turn the tide. Dick Bennick, P.O. 
Box 2711, Charlotte, N. C. 


CARTOONISTS—FREE copy of the American Car- 
toonist. Monthly news and markets for cartoonists. 
Write the American Cartoonist, Box A-1 WD, 
Lawndale, Calif. 


WRITERS—57 markets for greeting card verse, 25c. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WRITERS! STUDENTS! N.Y. Library general re- 
search accurately done. Ghostwriting. Editing. 
Reasonable rates. Writers’ Research Bureau, 159 
N. Corona Ave., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES POST OFFICE ADDRESS. Your mail 
received ahd forwarded promptly, $3 monthly. 
Box 53, Los Angeles 41, California. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


WANTED: COLLABORATORS — eugenics, world 
peace. Theodore Dufur, 4012% Portola Ave., Los 
Angeles 32. 














100 EARN-MONEY-AT-HOME Offers, 25c. Homework 
Publications, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 62. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. e will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 


DEPRESSED? Poe could be blue and still write 
masterpieces. Most writer’s can’t. I’ve got a 
liquorless, drugless formula that does wonders 
for me. Send a buck and I’ll pass it on to you, 
friend. If it doesn’t help, you request and get the 
dollar back. Box M-2. 


200 CARTOON MARKETS for 35c. The American 
Cartoonist, Box A-1 WD, Lawndale, California. 


COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good 
Pay. Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, 
Clanton, Alabama. 








ASPIRING YOUNG WRITER wants correspondence 
from others interested in Theosophy, Metaphysics, 
Telepathy, and other occult subjects. Kurt Rostan, 
RD 2, Vineland, New Jersey. 





HELP WOMAN. Unpublished novel yours for $150, 
cash, Box 394, Maysville, Georgia. 





FOR HALF PRICE: $100 Newspaper Institute of 
American Writing Course. Georgena Woodruff, 
Lumpkin, Georgia. 





TROUBLED? UNHAPPY? PERPLEXED? Prac- 
tising Bio-Psychologist, University graduate, offers 
thorough analysis and recommendations any prob- 
lem, $3.00. Write, Arthur Allen Zucker BP.D., 
1538 Filbert Street, San Francisco 23, Calif 
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practical 
playwrighting 


e prepares you for a career in creating 
plays for the Amateur or Professional Stage 
as well as Radio, Television and Motion 
Pictures. Send for free details about this 
correspondence course by a selling dra- 
matic writer. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ? BERLIN, CONN. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 

RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N, Avers Ave., C13 

















Chicago 47, Ill. 





Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly *xperienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “‘Willow Hill"! by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, . 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 
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Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
ame. and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 








NAME 





FULL ADDRESS__. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






































By Leo Shull 


Ox BROADWAY, in the theatre belt, 
there-is a restaurant, named Sardi’s, an ar 
center after a fashion, for here come al] the 
theatre people who have become pregnant 
of an idea. As soon as they have bought a 
play, or are going into rehearsal, or have 
captured an angel alive and want to pluck 
him—posthaste to Sardi’s they go. 

Sardi’s, run by father and son, is now 
about 25 years old. Their prices are 75¢ 
for a sandwich, 40c for desert, and 65c 
for a 25c glass of wine. 

However, it is very famous and with a 
daily radio program, “Luncheon at Sardi’s,” 
bringing in the transients, both floors are 
packed three times a day. 

Since this writer has his own paper and 
has to gather news daily to fill it, we bee- 
line to Sardi’s every noon, and after-show. 
By wandering from table to table, or stand- 
ing around the bar, we manage to get the 
pulse of the theatre, after a fashion. 

All the theatrical reporters cover Sardi’s 
for the same reason. During any hour there 
are at least 10 or 20 of them hovering 
around, getting the news. (Variety, Bill 
board, The Times, Herald Tribune, Leor- 

_ard Lyons of the N. Y. Post, Winchell, Ed 
Sullivan and such, almost have their offices 
there. ) 

Well, Sardi’s is a barometer for us. We 
can always tell a Wednesday, because the 
club ladies are out in full force, jamming 
the entrance, complaining about the wait 
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ing—Wednesday is matinee day. Then 
there is the night of an opening. You walk 
in the front door and your eyes fall out. 
Evening gowns and mink are de rigeur. 

It’s a barometer because, when. we see 
the place full of producers, we know a new 
spirit of production activity has swept 
the belt: perhaps the Shuberts have eased 
up a little on house rentals, or perhaps the 
past week saw a big jump in theatre attend/ 
ance and producers feel, “Aha,” the suckers 
are biting again.” 

The past week we saw a new develop- 
ment in Sardi’s: summer theatre producers 
were in bloom. 

When a summer theatre operator is hav- 
ing lunch daily at Sardi’s talking intensely 
to a new group of people, you know that 
summer is not far away. 

So now the operators are lining up finan- 
ciers, directors, apprentices, and new play- 
wrights. We have gotten so much news 
in the past week about these strawhats, 
that we are going to put out a 60-page 
book on the subject. In fact, we'll stick 
our neck out and say: This summer will 
see more strawhat shows and. theatres, 
more new plays tried out, than ever before 
in the history of summer theatre opera- 
tion. 

There are several reasons for this and 
we’ve mentioned some of them before. 

The latest cause is the phenomenal suc- 
cess which New York experimental theatres 
have enjoyed the past few months. In our 
last column we mentioned New Stages, Inc. 
They have just produced two more plays 
and the critics were even more lavish with 
their praise. Also, the Experimental The- 
atre put on “Skipper Next To God-with 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of- Winning from 
the “School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN'—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the, asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate. Reasonable. 


FASTYPE MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


55 East Washington St., Room 201 
Chicago 2, Ill. Phone: State 1100 











CARTOONISTS 


For reliable, up-to-date information on the comic art 
field, the top-rank professionals read PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER. What and where to sell in 
magazines, syndicates, comic books, etc. 6 issues $1. 
Sample copy 25c (stamps okay). 


P.O. Box 189 Jackson Heights, N. Y. 








MONEY 





WRITE FOR BIG 


WRITERS ARE NEEDED FOR THE - 
BIGGEST BOOM IN RADIO HISTORY : ~ 


Our complete course in Radio Writing can train you for the 
highly paid jobs in radio, or as free-lance writers who SELL. 


OUR SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS PROVE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio F—Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free information 
on how I can train for a permanent and 
highly paid future in radio in my spare 


NAME 


THIS = appress 





City STATE . 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when 








writing advertisers. 
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TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 
To Help You 


A literary staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. ALL experts on 
RADIO, SCREEN and STAGE technic. Liter- 
ary specialists. Published novelists. Writers 
with screen and radio credits to redraft your 
story, or direct you, help you reach that 
coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 
Sales assistance to film or radio studios and 
to publishers, if your story is acceptable. 
Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coach- 
ing. Eight years in Hollywood. Book-Story 
Illustrating. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 








MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Prompt, Neat and Accurate Work. New Typewriter, 
Pica Type.- Years of Experience. Best Quality Bond. 
Carbon and First Page Free. Mailed Flat if Desired. 
50c per 1,000 Words—40c¢ over 10,000 Words. 


MARGARET E. KRAEMER 
38 Phillips Avenue, White Horse 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 








All you need is professional advice. My fiction has sold 
to COLLIER’S, THIS WEEK, ESQUIRE, AMERICA 
MERCURY, VARSITY; articles to TRUE, WOMAN’S 
DAY, THE WOMAN. 
Your manuscript will receive friendly, competent criti- 
cism at one dollar per thousand words. 

ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 


12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 








IT'S NEW! 
4T'S DIFFERENT! 


Recommended by Editors 
Praised by Authors 
Needed by All Who Write 


‘t's the ‘know-how’ journal of writing slanted 
to the new, young or beginning writer. Each issue 
packed with valuable information on all types of 
commercial writing. Subscribe today. You'll never 
regret It! One year, $2; six months, $1. Sample 
copy, 20c. No more free copies; fio newsrack sales. 


NATIONAL WRITER'S NOTEBOOK 
Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 


IT'S HELPFUL! 
IT'S PRICELESS! 











Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 





John Garfield playing a lead, and this 
show, produced for one 20th the cost of a 
Broadway production, was acclaimed a hit, 
was transferred to a Broadway theatre, 
where it is now playing, and again showed 
our commercial operators that there are 
piays which they call “uncommercial” lying 
around for want of men with imagination 
and ability. It also showed that $50,000 
and $100,000 budgets are not in the public 
interest, that shows can be produced for 
$5,000 and be as artistic as the present type 
of “commercial” trash. 

Well, the summer theatre operators see a 
whole new future unfolding for themselves, 
They can be experimental stations for pre- 
Broadway production, just as the Hart- 
mans’ “Angel In The Wings” was produced 
in summer theatres first and then came to 


Broadway with a smooth finished produc-_ 


tion guaranteed to win the critics. 

What’s in it for a summer theatre oper- 
ator? Most operators are actors, who by 
having their own theatre, can choose plays 
with fat parts in them for themselves. They 
can be their own boss, the star and celebrity 
of the town. 


But something more: if they pick an un- 
known script and throw their years of am- 
bition and dreams into it, carefully choose 
their actors and technicians, and the play 
turns into a stupendous success, as they all 
dream, then from the audience of pre- 
warned Broadway producers and angels 
who have already heard rumors of this 
“sleeper”, and have arrived. to see, comes 
instantaneous backing—money, a theatre, 
fame. The strawhat producer now has a 
quarter million dollars lying in the wings. 
This secret dream is in the bosom of two 
thousand would-be summer theatre oper- 
ators. It keeps them out on highways 1, 
7, 13, and 15, looking for a barn or town- 
ship meeting hall where they can begin 
their summer adventure. 


As we say, last year there were over 200 
strawhats, and between them they pro- 
duced 2000 to 3000 shows. Last year almost 
all tried out one new script. This year we 
know that every theatre is going to try out 
at least two new scripts, Where some 200 
new plays were tested in 1947, we guess 
there will be 500 in 1948. 
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From the position that it was a “duty” 
of summer theatres to test new plays, things 
are now in that happy state where we can 
tell producers it is “profitable” to test new 
works. 

We are compiling a list of producers who 
state definitely what type of scripts they 
would like to try out, and will have them 
printed here by May. 

Meanwhile, we can mention some of the 
producers who have already signed leases 
for their barns and are presumably ready to 
consider the matter of new scripts. 


THERON BAMBERGER, 1430 Broad- 
way. 

One of the biggest summer theatre pro- 
ducers. Has run the “Bucks County Play- 
house in Pennsylvania for more than a 
decade, and always tries out new plays. He 
has produced several Broadway shows and 
once he tests what he calls a “hit,” it is 
pretty certain to come to Broadway. He 
brought one to Broadway last Fall, in this 
manner, and he is sure to test at least two 
plays this coming summer. 


RICHARD ALDRICH, 63 W. 44.- 

For 20 years he has operated one of the 
most successful strawhats at Dennis, Mass. 
He is the husband of Gertrude Lawrence 
and a director of Theatre Inc. He produces 
shows with magnificent taste, money is not 
spared on the production. 


LAWRENCE LANGER, Armina Marshall, 
John C. Wilson. c/o The Theatre Guild, 
23 W. 53. 

The first two are high officials of the 
Theatre Guild; they own the Westport Play- 
house, perhaps the ritziest strawhat in the 
East. For 20 years they have been produc- 
ing new plays there, two, and four a sea- 
son. They have very rich audiences and 
charge them Broadway prices. Thus they 
can spend unlimited funds for a tryout, 
especially since its success means the The- 
atre Guild takes it over and runs it in all 
the chief cities as a “Guild Subscription 
show.” 


GAIL HILLSON, 5 Tudor City, New York 
City. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 
Phone SU 13458 


Individual criticism given by a selling writer. 
All work receives my personal attention. | 
have no assistants. 

Editing, revision, collaboration on short fiction, 
novels, articles. 

Sales Help 
Free reading and report on novels. 


Write for folder. 








| Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 





SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 


Mailed Flat With Original 


JANE GORDON 
644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE ; 

for Authors , 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. p 


The William-Frederick Press 4 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. ¢ 
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RADIO WRITERS 
ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND! 


Begin your Radio Writing career the 
most logical way: write Continuity. 
Spot Commercials, Program Plan- 
ning, Promotion, Playwriting, Dia- 
logue, Juvenile Serials, Adaptation 
of Books and Plays, and all neces- 
sary instruction to prepare you for 
positions as Staff Writers, Free- 
Lance Writers, Continuity Chief... 
RADIO WRITING IS FOR YOU 
if you like to write short, pithy 
phrases, if you write during spare 
time, if you like to do really ORIGI- 
NAL writing... 


For information on any 
and all courses, write 


RADIO WRITER’S COUNSEL 


P. O. Box 1001 McAllen, Texas 
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She has successfully run her Bridgehamp- 
ton Playhouse in Long Island for two years, 
and has informed us that this year she will 
produce at least 3 new plays. She uses 
stars and celebrities in some of her shows. 
She is young, and a very good guesser, a 
wonderful business-lady with such shrewd- 
ness that banks advance her money on her 
own signature. She has taste, and with 
these attributes sooner or later comes “suc- 
cess.” She sent releases to several papers 
asking playwrights to send her scripts. 


CAPE MAY PLAYHOUSE, Cape May, 

New Jersey. 

T. C. Upham, operator of this theatre, 
has another summer house a few miles 
away, and alternates his shows between the 
two. He has been in operation for twenty 
years, uses stars and does recent Broadway 
plays. He has been trying out new scripts 
for the past several years, and this year 
wrote us he will do about 3 new shows. 


NORMAN BRACE. Carnegie Hall, 57th & 
7th Ave. 

Mr. Brace runs a-school for actors in New 
York and at least one summer theatre dur- 
~ing June, July and August. He is already 
set to begin activities in May. A very co- 
operative man. 


GREENBUSH PLAYHOUSE, Blauvelt, 
mt. 

Harry Rosen, owner and producer of this 
place has a professional theatre and does 
about a dozen shows each summer. He tried 
out two shows last season. One got im- 
mediate results, he raised $43,000 financing 
from the audience after the premiere cur- 
tain fell, then brought the show to New 
York. It only lasted a week. He intends to 
test 3 or 4 new plays this season. Is all set 
to begin work, and is hunting scripts. 


N THE Broadway scenes the Dublin 
Gate Theatre has been imported to 
America and will do a series of old shows 
with new talent. 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Co, imported 
from abroad, is getting some good notices. 
John Garfield is running on Broadway 
in person on 48th St., and on the screen in 
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two theatres on 47th St. In the Broadway 
show, he was getting $10 a performance, 
$80 per week, till the show moved to a com. 
mercial house. Now he is getting about $500 
a week, we should guess. In his films, he 
earned $500,000 for the movie “Body and 
Soul” and somewhere around $150,000 
for his appearance in “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment.” 

A capsule explanation of why actors leave 
the theatre for films. 


The American Repertory Theagre has 
acquired some new financing and will ty 
to present some repertory theatre again in 
New York and some of the larger cities, 
via a tour. In our estimation, their choice 
of plays is at fault. Ibsen’s “Ghosts” is a 
very dreary program to offer a 1948 America 
even if the prices were geared to the 1948 
pocketbook. 

The following producer is looking for 
scripts : 

NAT KARSON, 139 W. 44. He is a 
scene designer as well as a producer. He 
produced a lavish musical a few years ago 
and raised over $200,000 for it. He works 
devotedly for The American National Thea- 
ter and Academy. He just concluded a deal 
with Decca Records where famous actor 
will record famous dramatic scenes, and 
the royalties will go to ANTA. He’s been 
looking for a show to produce. 


Trade Markets (Tires) 
Sir: 

We produce the Lodi Matrix, a ten year old 
house organ, for the Super Mold Corporation of 
Lodi, California. Their business is the manu- 
facture of tire recapping equipment which is in 
use in nearly 3,000 tire shops throughout the 
world. 

We can use short articles to 1200 words on 
tire service company operation, shop methods, 
business building ideas— anything of definite 
interest to tire rebuilding equipment operators. 
Subject matter should be about those firms who 
use “Lodi” equipment. Inquiries are invited; 
leads will be furnished, if possible, and sample 
copies of Matrix will be sent on request. 

Payment is 2c per word upon publication. 
Good, glossy photographs bring $3.50 each. 

Rosert W. Contey, 
Conley, Baltzer, 

Pettler and Steward, 

709 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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2,500 Markets For Writers 


Adventure Magazines (Pulp) 
Air Magazines (Pulp) 
Aviation Magazines (Class) 
Book Clubs 

Book Publishers 

Boek Publishers Associations 
Broadway Play Producers 
Canadian Book Publishers 
Canadian Magazines 
Cartoon and Gag Markets 
Chain Magazine Companies 
Clipping Bureaus 

Comic Magazines 
Cenfession Magazines 
Copyright 

Detective Magazines 

Digest Magazines 

First-Class General Magazines 
Greeting Card Verse Publishers 
Horse Magazines 

Hew te Sell a Seng 

Humer Magazines 

Juvenile Magazines 


Lecture Bureaus 

Little Magazines 

Little Theatres 

Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Motion Picture Producers 
Movie Magazines 

Negro Magazines 

New York Play Agents 
Pet Magazines 
Photographic Syndicates 
Photography Magazines (Class) 
Picture Magazines 
Plagiarism and Piracy 
Play Publishers 


Pocket Book Markets 
Poetry Magazines 


Popular Science Magazines 
Pulps, The 

Quality Magazines 
Quarterlies, The 

Radio Advertising Agencies 
Radio Magazines (Class) 
Radio Networks 


Radio Stations 
Radio Syndicates 
Religious Markets 
SCi-Fantasy Magazines (Pulp) 
Second-Class Markets 
Selling a Story to the Movies 
Something to Say 
Song Publishers 
Sport Magazines 
Summer Theatres 
Syndicates 
Theatrical Associations 
Trade Journals 
Transcription Producers 
University Presses, The 
Western Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Western Magazines (Pulp) 
Women's Magazines 

(First Class) 
Women's Magazines 

(Second Class) 
Writer's Clubs 


Published December 1, 1947 


The brand new edition of “THE WRITER’S 
MARKET” contains 421 pages. In them 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Included are the names and addresses of 











Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me postpaid ‘The Writer’s Market.” 





can be without 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. Money back guarantee. 


book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
kets, and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 


“THE WRITER'S MAR- 


Endorsed by the editors of 500 
magazines, newspapers, beok 
clubs, colleges, libraries and 
writers everywhere. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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LET ME HELP YOU ON THOSE CONTEST SHORTS! 


I’ve been helping get them in shape and selling them 
for 19 years. Recently sold 5 to a branch of NEA 
Syndicate for a writer who never sold before. NA- 
IONAL_ WRITERS NOTEBOOK for Feb. ran my 
article: Essence Of The Short Short. Reading and 


criticism fee: 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion St. ' Danville, Il. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have Fy 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10,000° to 40,000, $7.00; full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy —— them, you can learn to write them. 
ve og COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 

righted GAG-MA KER brings re ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSO 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop © your 
poetic talents. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficiently, on 20-lb. bond. Carbon copy and minor 
corrections free. 
60c per thousand words—2000 to 10,000 
55c per thousand words—over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


Hammond, Ind. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 


GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet “Getting Ahead In 
i * and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 


331 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








Radio and Television 
(Continued from page 55) 


material also considered of any type visually 
suited to tele—drama, variety, quiz, audi- 
ence participation, women’s show. Good 
outline of idea is desired for series, and, if 
drama format, sample script is a “must.” 
Send to Y&R for release first and return it 
signed with material to Mr. Pitts. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Y&R’s tele shows include WNBT’s “Au- 
thor Meets the Critics,’ on which John 
K.M. McCaffrey and others praise and plan 
current books with equal fervor while 
author defends his, creation; “You Are An 
Artist,” on which Jon Gnagy visually in- 
structs would-be artists via the telescreen— 
“7 Arts Quiz’ and NBC’s pulchritudinous 
pair, “Tex and Jinx.” 

* * * 


GETTING A JOB IN TELEVISION. By 
John Southwell. 120 pages. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 


Few of the new television books are so 


_forthrightly materialistic as this one, which 


answers questions long posed by potential 
tele careerists—as to the why and how of 
getting a job in television. Now that tele is 
expanding nationally, the basic information 
outlined in this book is of good value. It 
is not technical nor highly detailed, but 
does not’suffer from this lack, for the author 
an ad agency executive, accomplishes his 
goal in a simple,-direct and informative 
manner. 

Aspiring tele writers, directors, actors, 
technicians and scene designers are shown 
the way best fitted for their talents and 
qualifications, and techniques for succeed- 
ing in each category. Tele will soon use 
free-lance and staff writers widely. Now is 
the time for them to*plan for it with a 
neat working book such as this one. A 
sample tele script and glossary of tele terms 
are added features. 





return postage. 





C. ALEXANDER PRATT, Literary Agent 


Special Offer For New Writers 
NO READING FEE . 


Send me your manuscript. If found marketable I will sell it for the usual commission: 10 per cent on American, 
15 per cent on Canadian, and 20 per cent on foreign sales. No charge for reading or handling, but be sure to enclose 


Criticism? 
If you want honest  cageuiees _ criticism, it is available at the followi rates: $i. 00 tho d for first 
5,000 words, 50 cents for each additional thousand words. Eight dollars Sor Seale caw lengt ahd eis 





P. O. Box 2459, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By Frank A. Dickson 
FOR MAY 


1. MAY DAY. The leading ambitions 
of the, May Queens at the colleges in your 
section of the state. Do any of them aspire 
to a stage or movie career? Accomplish- 
ments already to the queens’ credit; their 
hobbies. 


2. A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ING FAMILY OF YOUR CITY. The 
number of Sunday School teachers in the 
family; the youngest and the oldest. Are 
any members of the family ministers? The 
teachers’ favorite texts. 


3. AN INSIGHT INTO A MEDICAL 
COLLEGE IN YOUR STATE. Slant: 
How the graduating class will provide some 
relief for the doctor shortage. Make use of 
the anniversary angle that the first medical 
school of the nation was established at 
Perkasie, Pa., on this day in 1765, This 
could be worked into a feature for a popu- 
lar or a medical magazine. 


4, “THE FIRST MOVIE I CAN RE- 
MEMBER.” Obtain such recollections from 
outstanding citizens, as the mayor and other 
city officials. Their screen favorites down 
the years. Are any of the interviewed citi- 
zens home movie’ fans? 


5. LONGEST BUS ROUTE IN YOUR 
CITY. Various experiences of the driver. 
Any trouble with drunks? The busiest hours. 


6. THE WORK OF A POSTAL IN- 
SPECTOR. Slant: The remarkable record 
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SELL THOSE STORIES! 


Simple lessons on HOW to write; 
Individual help to make your work selll 


S. Robinson says: 


"*l cannot tell you how much | appreciate the trouble 
you went to, to help me sell that second assignment. 
If. you knock’ yourself out that way for all your students, 
they must bless you as | do!" 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN 
SHORT STORY 
NOVEL 
JUVENILE WRITING 
FEATURE ARTICLES 


Please Inquire About 
Veterans Training. 


STUDIO STORY WORKSHOP 
414 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Now Serving Selling Authors 





Corrasable Bond Used; Carbon Included. Spelling, 
ee =, Punctuation Corrected. Entire Manuscript 
roofe: 


55 Cents per 1000 Words. 


JANE REES 


Rm. 1, 141 So. First St. San Jose, Calif. 








My years of experience in selling short 
stories, serials, books, is now offered in 
a helpful way to you. A postal will get us 
acquainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave., South, St. Petersburg 5, Florida 








SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What It Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 
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I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 


able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Uim, Minn. 


*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


YK WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. - 
We may be able to help you. organization of 
H& trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. nd us your words 
> ¢ for free examination and details. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to as writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


‘MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


ANALY ZE Handwriting 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
ce, full or spare time, as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. § 
Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON 
and Grapho Analyst FREE. 


A.1.G.A. Ine., Dept. 102 Wilholt Blidg., Springfield, Mo. 





















Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATIOP: 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 


30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 


free. 
Steger, Illinois 











A SPLIT SECOND 


IN ETERNITY 
















Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
dress: Scribe I.W.K. 


Jee ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC 5 
San Jose - California 





Writer’s Dicest 


of postal inspectors in catching violators. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Methods employed to trap persons remov- 
ing money from letters or using the mails 
to defraud. The slickest operators; the 
latest frauds. 


7. THE DISCOVERY OF IMPOR- 
TANT RIVERS. Today marks the 156th 
anniversary of the discovery of the Colum- 
bia River. Slant: How rivers have been put 
to man’s use, as for hydro-electric power. 


8. “V-E” DAY, 1945. How American 
Legion Posts in your area will observe to- 
day; how some of the Legion officials, as 
commanders, heard of the surrender. 


9. MOTHER’S DAY. Why not turn 
out a personality story on the mother of the 
local mayor, or, if she is dead, the gov- 
ernor’s mother? The subject’s rules for rais- 
ing good chillun. 


10. MASTERPIECES IN SUNSET 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ESPECIALLY IN 
COLOR, TAKEN BY LOCAL PERSONS. 
Selecting the views; technical details about 
the pictures; tips on sunset photography. 


11. THE OLDEST TOMBSTONES 
AND MONUMENTS IN LOCAL CEME- 
TERIES. See the superintendents. Unique 
inscriptions and designs. 


12. HOW FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE, THE ENGLISH NURSE AND 
HOSPITAL REFORMER, WHO WAS 
BORN ON THIS DAY IN 1820, IS HON- 
ORED TODAY. Tribute paid to her by 
local hospital officials and nurses. Hospital 
improvements within the past quarter of a 
century. Slant: How a woman’s influence is 
needed for the operation of a successful hos- 
pital. 


13. PORTRAITS OF THE FOUN- 
DER OF YOUR STATE. Does one adorn 
the walls of the State House? Artists who 
painted the portraits and their reputation in 
the world of art. Value of the paintings. 
Do you know of any descendants of the* 
founder? 
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14, CLOTHES FOR BURIAL. Are 
most burial clothes new? Contact local un- 
dertakers. Rush jobs of drycleaning. Un- 
usual stories about burial garments. 


15. THE SPEED OF AIR MAIL TO- 
DAY. Inject the fact that regular air mail 
service was inaugurated between Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and New York City on May 15, 
1918. Highlights of the history of air mail. 


16. THE AGE OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS WHEN THEY ENTERED UPON 
THEIR WHITE HOUSE DUTIES. An- 
niversary angle: Nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln for the Presidency was made by 
the Republican national convention, in ses- 
sion at Chicago, on this day in 1860. How 
other war-time Presidents were nominated. 


17. UNIQUE DOG HOUSES IN 
YOUR CITY. Local owners of the most 
dogs. Slant: The benefits, including finan- 
cial attractions, of raising dogs. The most 
expensive breeds in the city. 


18. THE HOME OF THE LOCAL 
MAYOR IN SPRING. Flower gardens; 
preferences of the family in recreation. Is 
the mayor a horseshoe-playing addict? 


19. PET PEEVES OF LOCAL FIRE- 
MEN. 


20. SAILING SPEED IN COLUM- 
BUS’ DAY. Also sizes of vessels in that era. 
"Twas on this day in 1506 that Columbus 
died in Spain. Record speed of ships today. 


21. POPULARITY OF AN AQUA- 
RIUM IN YOUR CITY. The number of 
fish there; the varieties ; the aquatic plants 
in the aquarium. 


22. MARITIME DAY. The story of 
the “Savannah,” the first successful steam 
vessel, which departed from Savannah for 
Liverpool] on May 22, 1819. Write it in 
modern newspaper style, as if it had just 
happeped. Slant: How the advent of steam 
vessels has brought the world into closer re- 
lationship. 


23. THE HANGING OF CAPTAIN 
WILLIAM KIDD, THE PIRATE, ON 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


"How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


Our urses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing. 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticisms; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


For full particulars yay a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 
Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 








$ $ POETRY PAYS $$ 


Over 300 markets PAY CASH for poems. Popular, Re- 
ligious, Humorous, Childrens’ Greeting Card, Love, Liter- 
ary, Miscellaneous markets are included in this mammoth 
list with editorial needs, policies and pay. PLUS “Selling 

four Verse,’ instructions in marketing your poems, 
SPECIAL $1.00. 


MERLE BEYNON 
Department A, 4608 Chelsea Ave., S. E. Washington 20, D. C. 








SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Yours May Be "THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your poem, any type, for Free Examination, 
outstanding offer and Free Instructive booklet. (No 
obligation). Recordings Furnished. 


ap tig A mes SERVICE 
408-M North H Salem, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c per 1000 words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Song Poems Set to Music 








Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 
©@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ preb- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

Is the script werdy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

What magazine wants to buy werk such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the stery be improved by boiling the first three 

pages dewn to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author whe is so eager for 

the reader to get his point that he uses a d 

_ pointer? 
A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates ‘are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00, Free report on typewritten 
novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
e 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WriTEr’s DicEst 
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MAY 23, 1701. Punishment meted out to 
other pirates of note; searches for pirate 
treasure. 


24. HOMING PIGEON FANCIERS 
OF YOUR COUNTY. Is there .a pigeon 
club? Exhibits, as at fairs. Making pigeon. 
raising pay. 


25. THE TALLEST BUILDINGS IN 
YOUR STATE. Details about their archi- 
tecture. Latest trends in the construction of 
skyscrapers. 


26. PREVENTING THEFTS IN A 
MUSEUM. Thefts that have occurred, as 
related by the custodian. The most valuable 
items in the museum. 


27. GIVING AIRPLANES PET 
NAMES. How local aviators have applied 
certain names, as feminine ones, to their 
crafts. Slant: Dan Cupid around the air- 
port. 


28. POPULAR RADIO PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN. Interview program di- 
rectors of radio stations in your section. 
Slant: Talent revealed by some children 


programs. 


29. FAVORITE SPORTS OF THE 
GRADUATING CLASS OF THE LOCAL 
HIGH SCHOOL. Preferences of the stu- 
dents as expressed in a poll. ‘The picks of 
star athletes. 


30. A LOCAL CITIZEN WHO IS 
WELL KNOWN: FOR HIS, OR HER, 
BIRD FEEDING, AS IN PARKS. The 
kinds of birds that flock to him, Traits of 
the subject’s feathered friends. 


31. WORST FLOODS IN THE HIs- 
TORY OF YOUR COUNTY. The rivers 
on the worst rampage. A flood destroyed 
Johnstown, Pa., and other cities in that 


state, with a loss of more than 5,00@ lives, 
on May 31, 1889. Loss of life by flood 


waters in your state. 





TRICKS OF THE TRADE: My father- 
in-law, a country gentleman, kids me for my 
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newspaper articles on agriculture because I 
am a city dweller, but I make the comeback 
that a writer does not have to be an author- 
ity on what he writes about but goes to ex- 
perts for his information. The knack lies in 
rounding up the right subject, slanting 
questions correctly, and then reporting the 
interview accurately and interestingly. 

Farm articles offer a fertile field for 
feature writers, for within the past few years 
newspaper editors have become more alert 
to the welfare of the farmers and their con- 
tribution to their states and the nation, not 
to mention the world. A large number of 
newspapers are capitalizing upon this by 
publishing a weekly farm section, presenting 
the area’s agricultural news and also giving 
advice from such authorities as county 
agents. Most large newspapers have a large 
tural circulation, meaning readers who 
would like néws of their fellow agricul- 
turists, especially how they are improving 
their farms and increasing their income. 

In getting subjects and gathering the 
data, you will find county agents as well as 
the experts at the farm experiment station 
invaluable.. A county agent is familiar with 
the latest accomplishments of farmers and 
will be glad to take you on his tours over 
the county; federal farm workers, as well as 
soil conservation men, will do likewise. In 
fact, they are seeking publicity for such 
activities. 


Here are ideas for farm copy: 


Experiments with new crops; insect 
killers; new equipment; accident preven- 
tion ; use of airplanes in farming; artificial 
breeding; tenant problems; women who are 
operating farms; mechanization of farms; 
activities at farm experiment stations; busi- 
ness leaders who farm part-time; new farm 
homes; animal curiosities; soil conservation 
work; veteran farm agents; recipients of 
farm honors; farm price trends; new officers 
of agricultural clubs; historical attractions 
in rural areas; farm campaigns, such as 
drives against rats; and transportation ini- 
provements. Weather, as it affects farmers, 
is always a good topic, as well.as: discovery 
of minerals on farm property; oldest farm 
associations; outstanding rural schools; sta- 


tistics on farm population; recreation pro- 
' Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WE'RE TALKING TO YOU 


YOU know if you need help. If your stories 
come back marked “poor Plotting” you need 13 
WAYS TO PLOT at $1.50 per copy. If you fail 
with short-shorts ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE is a 
must at $1.00. And, if you're barren of ideas 
for articles or shorts then spend 50c for WRITE 
ON TIME! 


SEND NO MONEY! A card will bring any of 
the above C.O.D. If you send cash with order, 
our market list is free. All books guaranteed. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. WD Blue Ash, Ohio 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, Accurately. on Good Bond 
Expert in Spelling, Punctuation, Phrasing 


40c thousand words. Carbon Copy Free. 
MARIA SHAFER 


1427 Henderson Drive Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WRITERS WANTED. 


Business firms now paving writers $10 to $100 
for writing letters. Wonderful opportunity for 








oy 






people who like to write. Inexpensive 4 

new course teaches you all you need $ ‘ 

to know and where to get the busi- 4 ke 

ness. Write today. : 
Cc. F. ROEHR 


935-F Van Houten Cliften, M. J. 











CANADIANS — TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


Constantly typing RADIO SCRIPTS, NOVELS, SHORTS, 
CARTOONIST’S GAGS & POETRY for Canadian writers. 
All typing to editorial requirements and proof read. Ab- 
solutely no errors in spelling, typing or punctuation. 
Write today for reasonable typing and. mimeographing 


rates. 
E. L. FROST 
2848 Danforth Avenue, Toronto 13, Canada. GRover 9549 











‘WANT EXTRA MONEY 


Write news and features for business papers. 
Send a quarter, coin or stamps, for name and 
address of 40 best paying business papers, 
classified. Address 


E. E. TROXELL 


P. O. Box 770, Berkeley, California 











$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 
Send Your Song Material Today for 
FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOW! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-38,-P. O. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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° “sae 
grams in the country; farm finances, taxes; 
B : vet farm classes; diversification programs; 
Cginners large real estate transactions in rural sec- ] 
; tions; country doctors of distinction; clothes “a 
Only notes for farm families; farm exhibits at GR 
fairs; labor-saving «devices; inventors of Get 
NE farm implements; vegetable freaks; 4-H a, 
Club and Home Demonstration Club | 
achievements; legislation as it applies to -. 
N THE [5th of each month, WRIT-| farmers; “best” farmers named in contests; Desk 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group | forestry; farming abroad; new farm books; = 
of students in its Beginner's Individual | farm opportunities; hunting; farm nutr- Pr 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi-} tion; important anniversaries of farm Dros 
enced students or writers with a good | events; pasture methods and production | 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A wonders ; veterinary points; farm pioneers; Eng! 
monthly group of sincere students will be | farm photography; rural women’s various fj’ AM 
accepted and trained. skills; and the latest in fruit growing and | 
The purpose of this Beginner's Course poultry raising. ; ~ 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements To get the most out of your farm stories, FF J sop) 
in writing and painstakingly explain how look at your newspaper articles and see if 
to write short stories. The-courge lasts | ‘hey have possibilities for the agricultural be 
four months. magazines. To fit into these magazines, 
however, your stories must be of sectional _ 
RADUATES of the Beginner's Course | or national interest instead of merely local. Una 
in Writing will not suddenly become | There are quite a number of state farm § Jan 
professional writers, nor will they be able | magazines which make good markets. re 
to do stories offhand for the smooth-| Whether you’re writing for newspaper or § § Con 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, | magazine editors, clear, interesting photo- Pas 
understand a few secrets of professional | graphs will enhance your possibilities of a 
writing, and be able to compose good, sale. Make it a point to carry a camera ‘" 
réadable English in the approved editorial | with you on your trips to the country. Ver: 
form. Only sincere students desired. Don’t, if you take several pictures to illus- The 
The price of this course is quite reason- trate a story, forget to inject a little human An 
able.* You will have opportunity to study | imterest into them. You'll find that a 
under experienced, professional editors, { picture, like the woman, always pays. 
who will take an individual interest in your - 
progress. Complete details and an outline MANUSCRIPTS Play 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that Professionally, attractively typed. Carbon copy Poit 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere and minor corrections free. Mailed flat. 
inquiries. 15¢ each double-spaced page pre 
We invite you to reply at once. 379 Dodd we —— Or 
ange, N. J. a 
WRITER’S DIGEST . a 


22 East 12th Street 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio VETERANS Gat 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. Do’ 
3x res Ne rn The Writer’s Digest course in short v 
CRC: REP ae hee eRe story writing has been approved by the Mo 


Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 























Diy cities ese Neawaioes cocker) MEY ca eeaenaaws 
rollment will be paid for under the , 
*We believe this to be the lowest priced short G. I. Bill of Rights. ‘- 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money . eS 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. = 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS | 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 











GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right .. Sede 
john B. Opdycke ~ 


Write It Right .. 
Ambrose Bierce 


Don’t Say It .. : 
john B. Opdycke 


Desk Standard Dictionary 
Webster’s Dictionary 


Law of Copyright and naneeneied m 


Property ihn: 
H. G. Ball 
Protection of Literary Property . 
Philip Wittenberg 
English Grammar Simplified 
By Fer 


4A Manual of Copyright 


Practice . = 
Margaret Nicholson 


The “Said”? Book . ; 
The Substitute for “Very” 
Sophisticated Synonym 


POETRY 

Writing Light Verse ....... 
Richard Armour 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Woo 

Art and Technique of Writing 


Poetry .. 
Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Woo 


First Principles of Verse .... 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
j. Walker 


— —— Simplified .. 
Robert yp Powe Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 
Anne Hamilton 


An Editor Looks at Poetry 
Stanton A. Coblentz 


PLAYWRITING 
So You Are Writing a Play 
Clayton Hamilton 
gis, * for Broadway 


Pointers on Playwriting 
Josephine Niggli 
Write That Play 
By Rowe 


RADIO WRITING 
Professional Radio Writing 
Ibert R. Crews 
Radio Dictidnary 
Leonard Lewis 


Gateway to Radio 
First and Erskine 


Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing . a 
Ralph Rogers 


More by Corwin 
Norman Corwin 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred 1, Reid 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 


$3.75 
1.00 
3.75 


3.00 
1.25 


3.75 
1.50 


3.00 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


$2.00 
1.50 
3.00 


2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1,75 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 


$1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 


4.00 


2.50 


1.00 
3.00 


2.50 


Plotto . . 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
36 Dramatic Situations ....... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
a - aod to Have a Brain 
Mack Woodford = 
101 Plots Used and Abused ...._ 1.25 
James Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets $2.00 
Jill Herman 
2.00 


Writing the Juvenile Story 
By Hall 


Writing for Children ... 2 
Erick Berry and Herbert Best 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing . 
So You Want to Write a Song 


$1.00 
1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Writers: Try Short-Shorts .. 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction $2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Write the Short Short 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Western Words $3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning $1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Chats on Feature Writing $2.75 
Harrington 
Writing and Selling Special Fea- 
ture Articles 4.65 


. Patterson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1948 Photo Almanac _ $1.75 
The Writer’s Market 3.50 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Writers—Here’s How 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Characters Make Your Story . 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 


The Art of the Detective Story 
oward Haycraft 


Mystery Fiction .. ce 
Marie T. Rodell  ~ 


nem, of Novel Writing 
ij Burac 


es * s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 


Trial & Error : 
jack Woodford 


The Editer Accepts .... 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers 
E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation . 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write a Novel 
jack Woodford 


How To Write For Money 
Jack Woodford 


The Best From Yank 


The Technique of the Novel 
Thomas H. Uggil 


Indirections 
Sidney Cox 


How to Write and snl 
Detective Stories 
Jack Heise 


The Mind in the Making 
3. H. Robinson 


Fact 


1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
$3.50 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
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For which I enclose 
Name 


Address 





1.00 


City 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











80 Writer’s Dicest 


EXPLOIT YOUR OWN WRITING PROFITABLY 


Be Your Own Publisher, Advertiser, Salesman. Find Your 
Reader Buyers and Sell Direct. $1.00 brings details, including 
booklet “‘How to Publish’’, cooperative magazine, etc. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


35¢ per thousand words 

Accurate Professional Typing 

Minor corrections and carbon 
Mailed flat 


MRS. GWEN LACY 
1206 Chemeketa St, Salem, Oregon 











“EXCELLENT WORK" 


One of our successful clients writes: ‘‘You did an ex. 
cellent eos on my script which I sold to an Editor.’ 

Let us ‘write and ghostwrite your novels and short stories 
at the low cost of $8.95 for each 1000 words. 

Technical Subjects $15.00 per 1000 words minimum. 

Prompt, professional, individual service, 
Order your copy of our new book: “YOU TOO CAN 

READ HANDWRITING” for only $1.95. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 








TYPING 


20 years experience 
35¢ per thousand words; Poetry, lc a line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation and spelling 
if desired. New Electric Typewriter. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free. 
You pay postage. 


BERTHA TREBEN COMSTOCK 
P. ©. Box 765 Jerome, Idaho 











Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 


By Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 25 short short stories written for national 
syndicate markets during the past ten years from 1937 
to 1947. Also contains 10 cardinal elements which are 
necessary in writing salable syndicate short shorts. Ad- 
vance orders. 


POSTPAID yonsve SO 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


BywRobert Oberfirst 
“‘We seldom see a book that contains so much juicy meat 
and so little gristle.”.—Writer’s Monthly, “‘His advice is 
clegr-cut and terse . .. an invaluable aid to the writer 
—Writers’ Market and Methods. ‘‘Helpful advice on the 
technique for this form. Practical and valuable.’’—The 


iter. 
 POSTPAID .........2.-+ + $2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER, INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Cherfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Thomas W. Duncan, Walter S. 
Campbell and others. 


POSTPAID ....... 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 








ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
P. ©. BOX 539 OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Housewives’ Markets 
(Continued from page 33) 
Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., N.Y. i 
N.Y. Mabel Hill Souvaine, editor. By 
outside experiences on all subjects. It 
not necessary to submit photographs unl 


requested as we usually prefer to take om 


own. 

“We try to do the reading as prompt 
as possible but, since we have an Editor 
Board, the articles which seem worthy ¢ 
its attention require a longer period t 
those. which do not survive more than] 
first reading. We do manage to keep 
inside of a month in any case. Payment 
made on acceptance and is not on a wo} 
rate but commensurate with the articl 
involved.” 


Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Pa 
Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. Helen C. Otis, execu 
tive editor. “I think perhaps the best fiel 
for housewives in our market would & 
short suggestions on part-time money 
making ideas which can be practiced by 
housewife in her own home and in 
leisure time whenever that may develop 
Such ideas should be based on fact an 
should contain some evidence of the succet 
of the venture described. 

“We pay on acceptance, and accordi 
to the value of the idea and the skill of thi 
writing we would pay anywhere from $ 
to $150 for such short pieces running né¢ 
more than 1000 words.” 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
lished short-shorts. If you have written a short-short | 
— you think should sell, by all means let me 
it for you in the current Bg mo markets. 
Nv arkets are also wide open for all 'tyoe of serials 
and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
Reading and handling fees: $2.00 for short-shorts 
to i 500 By ; $3.00 from 1,500 to 3,500 words; 
$6. 00 from 3,500 to 5,000 words ; serials ‘and novels, 
$10.00 ; articles mat columns, $3.00 up to 3.000 
words; poems, $1.00 each. Sales commission 10% 
on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ORAL EDUCATION 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
. 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 

PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations 
* HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


* COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

5. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 

Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. a — OF THE "PULP" ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


DETECTIVE- 





No. 5—The FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
“‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story from the book, ‘‘STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 

















In early dentistry, it was common for a rich man 
to buy the teeth of a poor but ambitious youth, and 
have them transplanted to his own mouth. That’s a 
tough way for a poor boy to make money. 


In modern America, fortunately, all the ambitious 
individual who wants to make money has to do is to 
learn the tricks of the trade, work reasonably hard, 
and in no time at all he is established in the profes- 
sion of his choice, has success, fame, a home, money 
—and his own teeth into the bargain. 


BUT—only the best help obtainable can lead you 
to your goal. D’Orsay Service has given that help to 
aspiring writers for more than 25 years, so that today 
their stories are in virtually all the magazines, includ- 
ing the best, their books are in the libraries, their plays 
on radio and screen. The sales of writers working in 
the D’Orsay Service average some fifty or sixty a 
month, and the latest is a sale to Collier’s. These are 
all “new writers” with no previous sales to their credit, 
and in every mail letters such as these are received: 


“After my ninth sale in less than six months, I can 
certainly say it was a lucky day for me when I tied up 
with you. Thanks a million!” (*) 


“Your Service is all you claim for it. I particularly 
like the personal touch you give it.” (*) 


“You have taught me more in a few months than I 
had learned from the combined instructions of three 
others in your field whom I had the poor judgment 
to consult during the past few years.” fs) 


“Instead of quibbling over minor points of punc- 
tuation and spelling (although you took care of that, 
too) you went right to the root of my trouble and 
straightened me out, putting me on the right track. 
To say that the work I took with you was worth the 
money would be an understatement.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you 
want to learn what makes stories click and “how pro- 
fessionals get that way,” write for the 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and tells something of its success in building 
literary careers for over twenty-five years, and con- 
tains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low 
and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit in Writing" ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($2.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





Help You 


jp tereeanr COUNSELLOR can do more than arrange your manuscript the way 
editors want it. It is also his business to keep a complete stock of information on 
conditions governing the publishing business, and to be able to simplify these complex 


details for you. 

My clients consult me on many things. 
I advise them on publishing contracts, in- 
dicating what they can justly demand as 
against the terms they would like. I sug- 
gest writers’ organizations they may join, 
name the groups they are eligible for and 
point out those with questionable motives. 
I am always happy to answer questions 
concerning literary rights, the reliability 
of publishers, the validity of contests, etc. 
These are just a few of the extra services 
enjoyed by my clients, in addition to the 
regular work I do on their manuscripts. 


If you have a manuscript that is not 
salable, but can be made salable by pro- 
fessional EDITING, CRITICISM or RE- 
VISION, please write to me about it. I 
shall respond promptly with my large 
2,000-word folder which explains in detail 
how I work with writers. Get that note 
to me in the mail today. 








SUCCESS OF THE MONTH 
When REGINALD W. CRANE first 


wrote to me (a year ago), he said: “It’s 
quite obvious that editors don’t know a 
good yarn when they see one. I’ve just had 
my eighth manuscript come back, without 
as much as a ‘thank you’—and just look 
at the tripe they print in their magazines!” 


Last week he wrote: 


“Dear Charles: Since you took me in tow 
and began directing my writing efforts, I 
have been amazed at the way those editors 
have gotten onto themselves! Three of my 
manuscripts have gone out recently, and all 
clicked. The first brought a nickel a word, 
as did the second. The third rang the bell 
in a contest and did slightly better, with 
$4.38 per word.* I invested a few dollars 
with you in a literary service, and in return 
you set me up with a career.” 


* Names of publications given on request. 











